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its A WONDER 
FOR KEEPING 


PLAYFUL 
\ YOUNGSTERS 


TEACHER'S PET 


(PROVIDES EXERCISE) 


WONDER HORSE DeLUXE... 


HORS, 
oe 


Active youngsters need an outlet for their energy. WONDER 
HORSE DeLuxe, with its patented Magic Spring Action, 
provides healthful exercise for ages 1 to 7 — helps build strong 
bodies, develops grace and co-ordination. Lauded by experts 

loved by children — the Wonder Horse DeLuxe is an invaluable 
addition to any kindergarten. Toy Guidance Council experts 
selected it as one of the outstanding toys. Made of durable, 
washable plastic in the golden color of the Palomino. Write for 


literature and nearest source of supply. $29.95 


(Available with steel or wood base) 


The Original 
WONDER HORSE 


America’s favorite hobby horse — the bright red wooden Wonder 
Horse with Magic Spring Action. Safe, healthful fun for children 


$14.95 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Also New Wonder Mare 
$19.95 


Wonder Pony for children 


to 3. $10.95 


Collierville, Tennessee 
Suburb of Memphis 
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The 


Clearing 


Ground 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Question: Can you give me 

any information as to how 

to make papier mache. I 

want to use it in connection 

with our Indian unit. 

Answer: One of the older ways to 
work with papier mache is_ that 
which involves the application of 
moist paper to clay. One common 
use of this is the construction of the 
Hallowe’en mask. First, a life-size 
face is modeled in clay (in high 
relief). Then this model must dry. 
A single piece of damp cheese cloth 
is then pressed into the features. 
Next, pieces of newspaper are cut 
into strips and soaked in water. A 
thick creamy paste of water and 
ordinary school paste is prepared 
(cooked flour and water is less ex- 
pensive). The paper strips must then 
be dipped into the creamy paste 
and added to the cloth form, each 
strip slightly overlapping the pre- 
ceding one. All strips then must be 
pressed into the depressions of the 
clay. A second layer then may be 
added. The mask is then allowed to 
dry until the paste stiffens the 
paper and the clay dug out of the 
reverse side leaving a papier mache 
shell. The edge of the mask should 
then be trimmed and perhaps rein- 
forced with more strips of paper — 
When thoroughly dry, the mask is 
painted and shellaced. 

This same type of papier mache 
can be used to make animals, dolls, 
can be painted in plaids, polka dots, 
etc. Buttons can be used for eyes; 
wire, string, etc. for hair, tail or 
mane. 

Another type of papier mache is 
made by mixing | cup flour and % 


cup salt with water and bits of 


colored crepe paper. This con- 
sistency is similar to clay. It can be 
formed and modeled like clay. 
Question: Can you suggest 
any children’s books on 
(Turn to Page 4) 


AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Did you know that your wardrobe represents a modern industrial mir- 
acle? It’s true...fsr today’s clothing industry is one of the most efficient 
combinations of raw materials, creative styling, and swift produc- 
tion in history . .. all linked by dependable railrcad transportation! 


Your new summer outfit began in many 
places. From cotton fields, flax farms, 
sheep ranches and huge synthetic-fiber 
plants, railroads moved the raw materials 
to the yarn-spinning mills. 


Since clothing makers must keep styles 
fresh, swift rail delivery of fabrics is im- 
perative. This cutting room is part of an 
elaborate assembly line. Even a pocket 
can entail 30 separate operations! 


Modern power looms weave at incred- 
ible speeds, turning out literally thou- 
sands of varieties of fabrics. Here textiles 
are given the w:de range of desiens, tex- 
tures and finishes in demand today. 


Expertly tailored and up-to-the-minute 
in style, the finished clothing appears at 
your favorite store. In no other country 
does the money spent for clothing buy so 
much in stvle and value. j 


Linking all these phases of the industry is the world’s most efficient mass- 
transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, serving you 
at a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation . . . and 
doing it over lines built and maintained at no expense to any taxpayer. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 18. 
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Notes From Your Audio 


Visual Consultant 
BEN DEUTSCHMAN 


Tue OLD Poet one time said, 
“Summer Is a comein,”’ and with it 
“Summer Workshops.” Those of 
you who are attending elementary 
summer workshops may meet your 
American Childhood A. V. consult- 
ant at some of these. (List furnished 
on request). 

We're looking forward to a busy 
summer and a chance to show you a 
lot of new films, filmstrips, records 
and equipment. Along with these 
new materials, we should know 
about the material that has already 
been available, so in this issue as 
well as at the workshops we're going 
to spend a bit of time browsing 
around in the library. 

In the field we heard a classroom 
teacher correlate her Language Arts 
Program in grade 4 with a record of 
Lionel Barrymore presenting the 
story of Ali Baba (MGM No. E 110) 
and inspired a whole program of 
story reading and writing. The same 
thing was done with Alice in Won- 
derland (Decca No. 5040) and Rum- 
plestiltskin (Columbia SL 8502). 
Ruth Davies in Scranton, Pa., was 
testing the series of recordings on 
the lives of the composers issued by 
Period Records, that were reviewed 
in an earlier issue of American Child- 
hood, for the elementary grades. We 
saw teachers in Texas like Jo Ella 


Butler of Tyler using the instrument 
recognition records like the King’s 
Trumpet (Children’s Record Guild) 
(No. 5040) for introducing instru- 
ments of the orchestra records for 
use with studies of our own land 
including such excellent items as 
the following that are distributed 
by the Folkways Record Company. 

Who Built America, Folkways 
FP 2; Talking Dust Bowl, Folkways 
FP 11. 

This record is one of the greatest 
aural demonstrations of Geography 


we have ever heard coupled with the 
records called Sounds of the Sea 
(Folkways FPX 121), Sounds of 
the Desert, Folkways (FPX 122). 
The records will do much to make 
children feel as though they have 
really experienced traveling in these 
places. The effect is marvelous. 
Speaking of Social Studies, Geog- 
raphy and such brings to mind some 
fine film strips we have seen like 
the ones created by Educational 
Projectors, Inc., of New York. 
Their series No. 39 on four great 
American Presidents, coupled with 
such records as Who Built America 
(Folkways F. P. Z.), Americana 
(Mercury No. 20008), The Wayfar- 
ing Stranger (Columbia CL 6109) 
and the American Songbag (Lyric 
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GRUMBACHER 
"6851" 


EASEL 
BRUSHES 


FINE QUALITY 
BLACK BRISTLE 


Long Handle 


e poster 
casein 
e tempera 
e show card 


Eech: 33 .39 55 


VA itt 


66 83 1.10 
---@ MUST for school work. 
“Stand it on end”... won’t go limp 
Write for Dong Kingman Reprint 
SPECIFY GRUMBACHER—AT ALL ART STORES 


M. GRUMBACHER 


487 West 33rd St. New York 1, .N. Y. 


Prompt Service for the Sout! west 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 
For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 
Write for Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


1020-22 Oak Street. Kansas City 6, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LTD. 


Hendry Division 
146 Kendal Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 
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No. 4) makes a most impressive 
unit of American History. The Edu- 
cational Projectors Company has 
other very fine film strips like the 
one on Great American Women 
(Unit No. 42), American Trail- 
blazers (Unit No. 43) and others. 
Jam Handy Organization of De- 
troit has twelve wonderful film strips 
in their music series with the most 
beautiful stories of such great music 
as Peter and the Wolf, The Nut- 
cracker, Peer Gynt, William Tell, 
Swanlake and-others. These will add 
much to any course in Music, and 
from this same company we saw a 
very excellent series of Reading 
Readiness with delightful titles like 
the “‘Squirrel’s Picnic,’ “Lost at 
the Fair,” ‘Surprise for Daddy” 
and others that will create a real 
desire in the youngster to learn to 
read. 

Recently we had the opportunity 
of visiting an elementary school 
where the record library was quite 
complete and had been built over a 
period of years. Outstanding were 
a number of R.C.A. Victor record- 
ings that had become standards for 
the teachers. Although none of 
these are new releases, we felt that 
it would be valuable to many teach- 
ers to once more bring these records 
to their attention. Here is the list 
by grades where they were being 
used. 

Instruments of the Orchestra, RCA 
Victor No. E 104 — Grades 2 
through 5. 

Library for Elementary Schools 
RCA VICTOR NO. EC 1 (on 45 
RPM No. WEC-1). This series in- 
cludes six volumes of Basic Rhythm 
Activities for all grades from Kin- 
dergarten through 3rd grade. Six 
volumes of Basic Listening Activi- 
ties for all grades from Kinder- 
garten through the 5th grade. Also 
included are albums of Basic Sing- 
ing, Singing Games, Indian Music 
and Rhythm Band Music. In total 
it is one of the basic series that 
should be a part of every elementary 
grade record library. One other very 
outstanding series released by RCA 
Victor is the Singing School Series. 
These records are songs taken from 
the books by the same name that 
(Turn to Page 64) 


PICNIC IDEA 


For a School 


“Party” 


Porcupine Bun 


Practically all your picnic food in one 
or two buns apiece. Tasty and filling. 
Easy to do. Fun to fix and to eat. 


Folks never seem to be too old 
to enjoy a picnic. Eating natur- 
ally with your fingers is part of 
the fun. This, these Porcupine 
Buns permit (rather neatly). 

Cut through top half of bun. 
Spread inside all over with this 
soft, new triple-use cheese spread. 
Next, insert frankfurter into which 
you have first cut a partial slit 
and filled it with a tasty relish. By 
means of picks from both sides, hold 
bun and frankfurter together. See 
photograph above. 

Now slice bun bite size. Picks act 
as little handles. 

Older girls might prepare buns or 
yourroom mother might takeover. 


Bun idea originated by KRAFT KITCHEN 


ENJOY THE COOL 

flavor of tasty Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
Satisfies as a bit of sweet. 

Gives you a 
refreshing, 
little lift. 
Try it today. 
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NOVELTY INC. 


201-207 Fall St. Seneca Falls 5, N.Y. 
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Clearing Ground 
(From Page 1) 

Japan (rather simple) for 

our library table? 

Answer: ““When I Was a Boy in 
Japan,” Shioya, Lothrop; “Jap- 
anese Fairy Tales,’’ Willeston, Rand 
McNally; ‘Japanese Twins,” Per- 
kins, Houghton; “With Taro and 
Hana in Japan,’ Gugimoto, Stokes; 
“In Kimono Land,” Yule, Rand; 
“Little Black Eyes,” Norton, Mac- 
millan; ““The Begging Deer,’’ Rowe, 


Macmillan; ‘Little People — of 
Japan,” Muller, Flanagan. 


Question: Some of my chil- 
dren make frequent requests 
for words during the silent 
study What is the 
cause of this and how can it 
be remedied? 
inswer: The usually 
that the child has had insufficient 
training in finding phonetic ele- 
ments in words or that he has not 
accumulated a_ sufficiently large 
stock of sight words. Possibly, too, 


period. 


cause is 


he has always depended upon par- 
ent or teacher to tell him the word. 
Habits of self help should be worked 
out with such children. When the 
child comes to the teacher for a 
word, the teacher should see if the 
child can get the word for himself 
either by reading through the sen- 
tence and getting the word from 
the context, or by seeing familiar 
phonetic elements in the word. 
The teacher should always be ready 
to help the child to THINK the 
sounds and to SAY the word. In- 
dependent seatwork should be given 
these children finding all words 
that begin or end alike, words that 
contain certain phonetic elements, 
small words in large words, words 
that complete a sentence, putting 
lines under words that have “at” 
in them, matching like beginnings 
and endings, underlining the right 
word, putting circles about the “b” 
words, counting the ‘‘c’’ words on 
a page, supplying missing words in 
sentences, etc. 
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The numerous square cornered shapes in this design show the influence of march 
time as John listened to The March from the Nutcracker Suite. 


Small Children Design to 
the Music of T'schaikovsky 


JEAN O. MITCHELL 


Instructor of Art Education, University of Florida, Gainesville 
(Crayon drawings by second grade pupils of Mrs. Frances Davis 
at Jacksonville Beach, Florida) 


Desicnine to music is one 
of children’s happiest experiences. 
They delight in expressing rhythms 
through muscular activity and in 
turn putting down this feeling of 
measured movement with crayons 
or paints. Skipping, hopping, march- 
ing and dancing rhythms, each can 
show its influence in the child’s 
creative art expressions. 


One can almost hear the rhythmical dancing of heavy feet 
in this vigorous and colorful design made by Robert as he 
listened to the music of the Russian Dance from the Nut- 
eracker Suite. . 


é 


To begin this type of activity, it 
is best to let the children become 
familiar with a given rhythm by 
listening to it, tapping it out and 
then acting it as they circle around 
the room. Some of the children might 
be given opportunities to use colored 
chalk to draw lines on the board 
which represent their ideas of a 
particular kind of rhythm. Does 


the music say, “step, bend, step, 
bend or tall, short, tall, short?” 
Is it “one, two, three, one, two, 
three, or around and around we go 
in a happy whirling movement?” 
Does the music make one think of 
definite colors? Some may think of 
one color, some of another. Let 
children know that no two of us 
are alike and we each do things in 
our own individual way. We may 
each think of different colors. Thus 
certain timid children will not get 
an idea, as they sometimes do, that 
they must copy the work of another 
child whom they admire. The 
teacher should see some good in 
every child’s efforts and be quick to 
show a special interest in originality 
by such remarks as, “How nice! 
That’s different! Good for you; 
you're very original. I can just feel 
that music when I look at your de- 
sign.”’ “See how different each per- 
son’s work is?” ‘““That’s good.” 
Children like to know that they are 
doing well and that their efforts 
please their teacher. 

Needless to say, any music which 
has been experienced deeply by 
listening to it, acting it out and ex- 
pressing it in a visual design, be- 
comes a recognized friend of the 
children ever afterwards. 

For that reason such music as 
the Nutcracker Suite by the Master, 
Tschaikovsky, is an excellent choice. 
Small children love the fanciful 
story of a little girl’s dream and all 
her adventures as a handsome prince 
leads her safely past the battle of 
the squeaking mice to Jam Moun_ 


Michael felt the stately marching rhythm of the music 
which inspired this creative design, The March from The 
Nutcracker Suite. 
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This gay and energetic design was in- — 
spired and made while listening to the 
music of the Russian Dance from the 
Nutcracker Suite by a second-grade 
pupil. 


Another design inspired by the music of the Sugarplum 


Fairy shows a child’s lively imagination and his memories 
of sweets and sugarplums on a Christmas tree. These 
are all entwined in the swirls David felt as he listened to 


the music of the Nutcracker Suite. 
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This gay and happy design was done 
to the music of Tschaikovsky’s Nut- 
cracker Suite by a second-grade child. 
The fun he derived from this experience 
speaks for itself. 


Sandra developed a whimsical design as she listened to the 
delicate, rhythmical melody of the Dance of the Sugarplum 
Fairy. She has incorporated hints of fairy faces which 


suggest the decorations of cookies and candies. 


Ne, 
nm The 
DOD 7 


tain, where she is entertained by a 
variety of lovely melodies. Each, 
quite different, inspires different 
kinds of design. There are two gay 
themes in violins and strings which 
provide a_ pizzicato accompani- 
ment, followed by a March with 
wind instruments which some of 
the children used and are shown in 
the designs accompanying this ar- 
ticle. 

The Dance of the Sugarplum Fairy 
has also been illustrated by sev- 
eral children in gay and colorful 
swirls. It is one of the most appeal- 
ing parts of the Nutcracker Suite 
with its delightful melody played 
on the celesta. Some of the children 
were inspired to weave the faces of 
little imaginary sugarplum_ people 
into their designs. 
chil- 


On looking through the 


dren’s art work it was easy to pick 
out the pieces done to the Russian 
Dance or Trepak. They are bold and 


bright in color and more angular 


In this modern age when adver- 
tisements of all kinds are pressed 
upon us through the medium of 
newspapers, radio, television, and 
bill boards, we all become more or 
less confused with the various spell- 
ing of common words. 

If we adults are so influenced, 
what must all this do to the children 
who are in the process of learning 
their ‘‘spelling.”’ 

To be more explicit, let us take a 
few examples. The words, “right” 
and “night” are very often spelled 
“rite” and “nite”. A child is most 
credulous when he sees the short- 
ened spelling of these words as they 
appear before him almost daily. He 
is going to believe that the correct 
spelling is before him. However, 
the next day, perhaps, the teacher 


AQ 


Sheila caught the happy, whirling spirit of Tschaikowsky’s Dance of the Flowers 
in her spontaneous design done to music. 


in design. One can almost hear the 
vigorous stamping of feet as felt by 
sensitive children in their scribble 
art. 

The closing piece of the Nut- 
cracker Suite, the lilting Waliz of 
the Flowers has been cleverly done 


Spelling Confusion 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


marks his spelling paper wrong 
because he does not write “right” 
or “night.” 

Again he'll see the word “car” 
spelled with a ““K” in some adver- 
tisement containing the words, 
“Kiddie Kar.’ “Quick” may also 
be spelled like this, ““Kwik.’’ Corn 
may become, “Korn.” 

Even though the incorrect spelling 
may help the child in a phonetic 
sense, it certainly doesn’t help him 
obtain an “A” in Spelling. 

What can we do about it? We 
most assuredly cannot change the 
prevalent advertising trend, so why 
should we try? 

We teachers, however, sort out 
the facts for the children in order 
that their confusion may be mate- 
rially lessened. 


by Sheila Rawls, a second grade 
child at Jacksonville Beach, Florida. 
All eight of the accompanying 


designs were developed in this sec- 
ond grade under the guidance of 
their regular classroom teacher, Mrs. 


Frances M. 


Davis. 


We can give concentrated phonic 


are always greatly 
lower 


which 
especially the 


lessons 
needed 
grades. 

For example, we can make two 
rows of sounds like this: 


ight ite 
might bite 


Thus we show that N-I-G-H-T 
belongs only in the first column 
and not in the second. 

We must explain that the words 
in the spelling book are correct and 
the ones to use every day. The 
words in the ads. are spelled incor- 
rectly in order to draw _ people’s 
attention to them. 

For example: ‘‘Krisp Kracks”’ are 
spelled with “‘K’s” instead of 
for advertisement purposes only. 

It might be well for the children 
to bring in a list of all words in- 
correctly spelled in ads. and correct 
them together in class. In this way, 
the children will be conscious of the 
right and wrong. 
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The first grade children drew pictures of their own homes and the pictures were 
as individual as the children. 


They Learn to Think 


ANNA DUNSER, Art Director 
Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


MADE them myself,” a 
small boy said, displaying his pack- 
age of Christmas cards. At a glance 
Miss B, his teacher, saw that the 
cards were commercially printed 


and that the child had merely 
painted the holly berries red and 
the leaves green. 

Perhaps many art teachers have 
been confronted with this situation 
at some time. What do they say? 
Miss B. said, ‘“‘Your colors are just 
right. We use red and green at 
Christmas time, but since you didn’t 
draw the pictures, you wouldn’t 
say you made these cards. You 
would say you putin the colors. 
Some other person did the drawing. 
Wouldn’t you like to make your own 
drawings and paint them so the 
cards would be entirely your own 
work?” 

This answer may solve the prob- 
lem in some cases, but if the children 
have been in the habit of using cop- 
ies and patterns, it is difficult to get 
them to think out their own prob- 
lems. The creativé teacher wishes 
the children to think. 
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It is not sufficient to equip chil- 
dren with habits and skills. They 
should have the thinking power to 
use their advantages. In any art 
work, if it is creative, the children 
use their imagination and _ their 
judgment. They observe things 
about them, and remember what 
they see, but they must also inter- 
pret what they learn. They must 
organize their impressions. 

Their imagination is” stiraulated 


and they learn to respect the power 
of ‘that potentiality. Just as the 
writer of historical novels fills in 
with his imagination, the details 
that make the story lively, so the 
children fill in the humdrum learn- 
ings of every day with their vivid 
visualization. 

The teacher has many types cf 
lessons that are for the specific 
purpose of using and valuing: the 
power of imagination. If the chil- 
dren on their own make pictures of 
people and animals that cannot be 
found in water or on land, the 
teacher praises him for being able 
to make something from the land 
of make-believe. 

The inexperienced teacher will 
learn with the ‘children to appreciate 
all the things that never had exis- 
tence until the children made them. 
The child who is most shy may be 
the one who produces the best and 
the most in the way of the fanciful. 
She will explain to the parents that 
they can supply more time, more 
space, more material and have an 
attitude of interest and apprecia- 
tion. 

Small children are interested in 
fairies, brownies, gnomes, goblins 
and all such characters used in 
children’s stories: If -you ask a child 
if he has seen a fairy, he will say, 
‘*Yes — in a book, in the movies, 
or on television.”” The teacher ex, 
plains that they have seen some- 
one’s idea of a fairy. The teacher 
encourages them to imagine a fairy, 
to visualize them in their own minds. 
After the discussion is finished and 
the children start to paint or draw, 
the teacher keeps handg off. 

The child uses @ heavier hand 
than an adult does in #haking pic- 
tures of fairies. He paints them in 
bright and varied céfors and makes 
elaborate designs on the wings. 

The children draw fairy houses 
and fairy trees, and even fairy ani- 
mals. They have a free hand in 
these for they have not seen so many 
done by adults. 

Another lesson that will enchant 
the children and will encourage 
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this type of lesson very good for 
her group of children who had been 
slow to think for themselves. She 
asked the children to draw bare 
trees, each child to make his tree 
fit the page he was using. She then 
suggested that each child think of 
something that does not grow on 
trees and fill the tree with his choice 
of object. 

She noted that many children 
began to smile. Then she added, 
“Choose anything that does not 
grow on trees — except money.” 
A different kind of smile, a sort of 
grin, spread on the faces and she 
explained that if everyone chose 
money, which they were liable to do, 
the group of pictures would not be 
so interesting. The “Strange Trees” 
never fail to intrigue pupils and they 
think of so many interesting things 
to hang on them that the teacher 
is entertained. 

Seeing things in rhythmic lines, 
or in masses of paint, is another in- 
centive for imaginative composi- 
tions. 

“In a famous passage Leonardo 
suggests that the artist should stim- 
ulate invention by gazing at walls 
spotted with stains or with a mix- 
ture of different kinds of stones and 
allow these variegated patches to 
resolve themselves into imagined 
landscapes, battles and _ strange 
faces. This is the subconscious 
method of the artist in his everyday 
vision of the world and it has ex- 
isted in his everyday vision of the 


world ever since the first Impression- 
ist who saw men as trees, walking” 
— M. Cecil Allen. 

Children and adults look into the 
clouds and see strange scenes. The 
dreamer sees faces, animals and 
other things in the shapes of trees 
against the sky. The artist goes 
farther than the dreamer, for he 
visualizes these things so clearly 
that he can set them down with 
paint and brush. 

It is not necessary, however, to 
wait until chance puts unusual ar- 
rangements of dark and light im- 
mediately before one’s eyes. 

The teacher asks the children to 
close their eyes and make some 
flowing lines at random. The lines 
will be smoother, more firm and 
more sweetly curving than made 
with the eyes open. In these lines 
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the children see birds, people, ani- 
mals or landscapes. 

Another approach that leads to 
the use of the imagination is to use 
blots of paint. The paper may be 
folded in the middle, then opened 
and the spots of paint placed any- 
where on the paper. The paper is 
folded again and pressed together 
with outward movements of the 
hands. When the paper is opened 
again, the children find that the 
colors have mingled and new shapes 
have developed. In these spots the 
children find stimulation for inven- 
tion. 

The pupils must use discrimina- 
tion in adding lines or spots or in 
disregarding some. They choose 
colors in lights and darks. In other 
words they are thinking. They con- 
centrate on their work and forget 
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to talk or visit with other children. 
Discipline takes care of itself. 

When children make up stories or 
verses and illustrate them, they use 
invention and imagination to a high 
degree. One critic asked, ““Are you 
teaching them to tell lies?” And the 
teacher answered, ‘‘Are you teach- 
ing them to believe lies when they 
read stories that are not actual 
happenings?”’ It would indeed be a 
dull world if we eliminated fiction 
from our lives. 

The teacher sometimes reads 
stories to the children and does not 
show the illustrations. She then asks 
them to illustrate the story. The 
children and teacher will be in- 
terested to see if the same parts of 
the story are chosen for their com- 
positions. They do not compare 
ways of drawing, for the adult way 
of making pictures would be so for- 


eign to the children that they 
would not be able to make any com- 
parison. 

A certain creative teacher once 
encouraged her pupils to write some 
original poems — or jingles, if you 
will. The children read their prod- 
ucts as part of a program for the 
parents. The parents were, of course, 
pleased and proud. Now suppose 
that one child had stood up and read 
a poem by Robert Louis Stevenson 
or any other poet. The parents 
would have smiled and would have 
known that the child hadn’t under- 
stood that he was not to copy some 
other person’s work and claim it as 
his own. Of course, this couldn’t 
happen, for the teacher always 
knows in advance what poems the 
children are going to read and she 
would correct the mistake. 

But — if a group of parents came 
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to see an exhibit of children’s art 
work, it is possible that they might 
admire most the one which was 
copied from some adult work. One 
parent might not recognize it as a 
copy, another might realize it was 
a copy but would consider that the 
best way to produce a good draw- 
ing. And it could happen for the 
teacher, herself, if she has had no 
art training she might think the 
picture was original or might have 
all of her pupils. copy pictures so 
they would elicit admiration. 

If we have a generation of par- 
ents who insist they have no imag- 
ination, no originality, no initiative, 
no confidence in their own ideas and 
inventiveness, should we not en- 
courage the oncoming generation to 
be more individualistic and have 
more initiative than their parents? 


Life in Wonderland 


There is a place called Wonderland 
Where worries never stay. 

I'd like to take that happy path 

As Alice did one day. 


I'd eat a little bite of cake, 


Grow tiny as an elf, 


So I could walk through any space 


Unlike my usual self. 
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SHEILA STINSON 


I would play croquet with hedgehogs, 
Talk with the Cheshire cat, 
Attend the hatter’s party, 


And laugh at this and that. 


I'd meet the Duchess and her child, 


The King and Queen of hearts, 


And be present at the trial 


To see who stole the tarts. 


A life like that I am convinced 
Would be a joy to know; 
Had I the power this very day 
I'd pack my clothes and go. 
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Exhibits 
in School Halls 


JESSIE TODD, Instructor in Art 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Usvuatty a child works alone 
as shown in Illustration I. When 
he has a good idea, he usually likes 
to work it out himself. He works as 
slowly or as quickly as he wishes. 

Occasionally two children will 
work on one design. (Illustration 2). 
The result is not usually as artistic, 
but since one of the aims of a school 
is cooperation, this is important. 

Sometimes one makes a_ neat 
careful Autumn scene (Illustra- 
tion 3.) 

Another makes a quick free scene, 
(Illustration 4.) Often a child works 
freely one day and very carefully 
on another day, depending on the 
mood he is in. 7 

Some pictures have soft texture, 
(Illustrations 5 and 6); another looks 
crisp (Illustration 7.) 

Often a child’s work has so much 
individuality it needs no signature. 

Illustration 8 — The art room has 
its bulletin boards. 

Illustration 9 — The hall is needed 
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to display more pictures. Many 
children can exhibit at one time. 
When some pictures are taken down, 


others are put up. This section was 
near the main office on the first 
floor. The colors and contrasting 
dark and light designs brightened 
up the dull gray bricks. The white 
bulletin board material helped to 
harmonize the many colors. It is 
rteWw in this section. When it gets 
soiled it can be painted with white 
tempera paint. [t is not wise to 
paint it with oil paint for the oil 
paint will make it hard and the pins 
will not go into it easily. 

The signs on the bulletin board 
help visitors whether the visitors 
are parents or teachers from other 
schools and countries. The signs 
show that there is some order in the 
art curriculum. It is not haphazard 
or just busy work. 

Illustration 10 
paintings. They were grouped so 
that the orchid, magenta, pink, 
turquoise and other colors made a 
pleasing whole. Each picture had 
the child’s name printed under it. 
The art teacher needs to give atten- 
tion to which pictures go well to- 
gether. 

Illustration 11 — The printed 
words told viewers that these 
sketches on the left side of the 
bulletin board were made with black 
crayon lines covered with thin 
tempera paint. This technique is a 
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very good one for use at the begin- 


ning of a term. 
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Many pictures can be made by 
each child in one art period. These 
pictures can immediately be placed 
on the bulletin boards in the hall. 
Children’s many ideas can quickly 
be sketched with black crayons. 
All children like to see the many 
ideas of many children. The experi- 
ments on the right were described 
with lettering. 

One of the most interesting sec- 
tions is that shown in Illustration 12. 
The designs were made on scrap 
materials as the sign states. The 
texture inspired the children to 
inventing many abstract designs. 
Our University book store saves 
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corrugated paper that cotfies in 
book packing. Some parents and 
teachers save their packing paper 
tor us. We have textures of eight 
different kinds and five tones of 
gray and tan. 

Illustration 13 — Shows three of 
the eight bulletin boards on the first 
floor. The second floor has four 
bulletin boards. When the bulletin 
boards are full, we use wires in places 
where we have no bulletin boards. 
The wires are put up opposite stair- 
ways. Some very large paintings 
look best opposite stairs for they get 
more distance in these places. 

The children learn from seeing 
the work of others in the elementary 
school. They feel encouraged be- 
cause the school honors what they 
do. Their parents take pride in their 
work. “Doesn’t it take hours of 
teacher time?” is a question we 
hear. The answer is a decided yes. 
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Originality grows when the slight- 
est degree of inventiveness receives 
recognition. 

On another bulletin board on 
the first floor we have signs adver- 
tising new pieces of modelling placed 
in our art cases on the third floor. 
These cases are glassed in so that the 
clay pieces cannot be handled. 
Some of the signs read, ‘John Gelb 
added two pieces to the third floor 
clay case. Two funny heads with 
flash bulb noses and ears. See them 
in the lower east case.” 

Another sign: “Eric Barton put 
in the clay case a man with very 
bright blue eyes and matching ear 
muffs,” 
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Margaretta Turner’s new clay 
piece is called, ““Mrs. Trigbee’s new 
Persian Lamb outfit.’’ Notice that 
she wears a real fur cape and hat. 

Stanley Washburn added two 
portrait heads, ‘““The teacher and the 
Student.”” The student wears wire 
glasses over his huge ears. This is 
enough to show the pride children 
take in their clay inventions. The 
signs also show that the art teacher 
appreciates what the children in- 
vent. The clay pieces interest the 


whole school. The big glass doors on 
the clay cases need to be washed 
often for they are covered with 
finger prints as children gaze at the 
collections of clay things in the 
cases. One section of the clay case 


is called, “Our Permanent Exhibit.”’ 
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The other is called “Our Current 
Exhibit.” 

We have such things as: “A King 
in a Barber Chair’’; ““A Republican 
Thinking’; “Jack and Jill Went 
Up the Hill”; “A Train Ride Near 
the Sea’; ““A Ride by Dog Sled in 
the Snow.” The two latter ones are 
panorama scenes, done in minute 
detail. 

Sometimes a child has a one-man 
show in the hall. This inspires oth- 
ers to want shows. Often the visitor 
will see at the end of a term fine one- 
man shows on one floor. 

Many questions are asked about 
these exhibits. “‘Are all children in 
a class represented in the hall ex- 
hibit?’ The answer is “Not at the 
same time.” This plan has worked. 
The art teacher who puts up the 
work takes a record occasionally. 
She notices that about 7% of the 
class has not been represented in 


up the work of the children who did 
not exhibit before. These children 
become encouraged and often sur- 
prise themselves by the progress 
they make. 

Some reader may say, “Be spe- 
cific. Name some problem which 
all can do with some originality.” 

Designs on checked paper. We 
used to order paper ruled in one- 
inch squares, one-half inch squares 
and one-quarter inch. Now we order 
only one-quarter inch squares for 
this paper was most popular. With 
wax crayons children invent many 
fascinating designs. We found that 
these suggestions helped to make 


the halls. She does not tell the chil- 
dren that she has observed this, 
but she assigns a problem which all 
children can do with some original- 
ity. Then she makes it a point to put 
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more children successful. (1) Begin 
in the center of the paper. (Many 
children have a habit of beginning 
in the corners.) (2) Limit yourself 
to three or four colors to begin with. 
If you feel restricted, add more col- 
ors (Some children made _ good 
designs with eight colors, but usu- 
ally, limiting oneself to three or four 
colors gave the design a better pat- 
tern. 

Often the hall exhibit stimulates 
interest and enthusiasm. The teacher 
may make a large sign on colored 
paper. “Winter” or “The City” or 
“Night,” and hang it in the art 
room saying that she will make a 
hall exhibit with the sign and any 
pictures children care to do with the 
subject in mind. After five or six 
pictures are finished and _ others 
begun these are moved to the halls. 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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Vacation Activities 
at the Beach 


MALINDA DEAN GARTON, Supervising Teacher 


Illinois State Normal University 


W arm weather brings a long- 
ing to pupils and teacher alike for 
outdoor activities. Since there is a 
lake near our community where 
people may swim, fish and go boat- 
ing, this is of common interest to 
the group. 

The lake was frequently men- 
tioned during the sharing period. 
The pupils told stories about things 
they had done or had seen at the 
lake. 

Apparently the children needed 
more information about how to take 
care of themselves at the beach, 
and about how to participate in 
more kinds of activities. 

During the sharing periods we 
discussed safety measures and good 
conduct rules for the children at the 
beach. We also discovered several 
ways the children could amuse them 
selves when at the beach. 

The children made some charts 
for the bulletin board. They drew 
pictures to illustrate some of the 
chaits. They made other drawings 


showing some of the things they 
could do at the beach. 
Fun At The Beach 
We can have picnics at the beach. 
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We can go swimming, fishing and 
boating at the beach. 

We can play in the sand. 

We can play beach ball. 

We can play .n the sunshine. 

We can rest in the shade. 


Dressing For The Beach 

We will wear comfortable play 
clothes and play shoes. 

We will put on our swimming 
suits in the bath house. 

We will go into the bath house 
after swimming to take a shower 
and change our clothes. 


Safety On The Beach 
We will wait an hour after eating 
before going into the water. 
We will learn to swim. 
We will not wade into deep water. 
We will not go into the water alone. 
We will always have an older 
person or a life guard to watch us 


when we swim. 
We will not stay in the water 
until we are tired. 
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Twenty minutes is long enough 
to stay in the water at a time. 

Do not duck other people under 
the water. 

Don’t get too tired or chilled in 
the water. 

Safety In The Boat 

When you are in a boat, you must 
sit still. 

Do not rock the boat or lean over 
the side. 

Be sure you have a safety belt or 
safety pillow near you. 

If the boat tips over, stay with the 
boat. 

You can hold onto the boat even 
if it is upside down. This may save 
your life. 

Safety When Fishing 

Do not sit too near the edge of 
the water. 

Be careful when casting your line. 

Be careful when baiting the hook. 

Be careful when taking the fish 
off the hook. 

You need to watch so you will 
not catch someone or yourself on the 
fish hook. 

Safety When Diving 

Be sure you do not have ear trou- 
ble before you practice diving. 

There are ear plugs some people 
wear when diving to keep water 
out of their ears. 

Do not dive too often. 

Dive only when the life guard is 
watching. 

Do not get in the way of people 
who are ready to dive. 

Be sure you know how deep the 
water is before you dive. 
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You might hurt yourself badly 
by diving into shallow water. 

The children enjoyed the discus- 
sions about vacation activities. This 
was a good review and reminder of 


Lost 


EDNA HAMILTON 


A baby star up in the sky 

Awakened, then rubbed his eye 

And said, “I’m lost, what shall I do?” 
Then softly cried a tear or two. 

Then the princess of the night 

Gowned in soft and filmy white, 


Said, “Little star, don’t cry, don’t cry, 
I'll find your home and drop you by.” 
And so she took his tiny hand 

And led him through night’s magic land 
Till they found the little star’s door 
And then . he didn’t cry any more! 


proper precautions to observe dur 
ing the summer when on vacation 
at the lake. They made many in- 
teresting crayon sketches of their 
activities at the beach. 
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Water Color -- 


Wet and Dry 


GPETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Ir IS surprising how much can 
be done with color and with paint- 
ing in the lower grades. The chil- 
dren react delightfully to water 
color, and their results are equally 
delightful. 

I introduce the transparent water 
colors usually in the second grade. 
That seems (with our children) 
about the right age. They love it. 
They have paint from ‘ 
They occasionally spill water. They 
mess up the tables. They get paint 
on their hands, faces and sometimes 
on their clothes and the floor. Bul 
their work is clear, clean, colorful 
and refreshing. 

This is really the age to put in the 
good “licks’’ in color and design. 
Yet, as I always say, this “teach- 


‘ 
ear to ear. 


ing’ is so accidental and natural 
that it is, of course, painless and 
quite unconscious. 

So, this is the age to “invent” 
and “discover.” I heard a_ story 
about a wise teacher who always 
allowed the children to experiment 
and thus discover things for them- 
selves (through, of course, her clever 
guidance). One day a group of first 
grade children were experimenting 
with yellow, red and blue tempera 
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paint. As would be expected, yellow 
ran into red and orange was “‘dis- 
covered.”” A little fellow very ex- 
citedly exclaimed, “I’ve invented 
orange!!’’ What an experience! What 
a discovery! Well, the teller goes on 
to say that that same little boy — 
today is one of our most famous 
“inventors’’ — a research worker of 
the highest calibre with a big na- 
tional concern. Why? Because an 
art teacher somewhere along the 
way let him play undictated with 
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color? No — not entirely, of course, 
But, the influences exerted by par- 
ents, older brothers and_ sisters, 
aunts and uncles, and _ teachers 
along the way, was such that all his 
inate capacities, his natural curios- 
ity, and his inventive impulses were 
allowed to flourish unhampered. 
Again, it is the proper nurturing of 
a healthy bulb that produces a 
beautiful and sturdy flower. His 
potential was not crushed; it was 
allowed to grow and flourish into 
full bloom and he became the type 
of adult for which we strive! 

I tell that little incident only to 
indicate how deep seated the art 
lesson can be. A happy, unhampered, 
interested grade, working with wa- 
ter color, can be one of the most 
delightful scenes you may ever see 
and a most exciting experience to 
the children. But like all other 
lessons, the room atmosphere, the 
teacher’s approach and attitude 
and the general “‘pitch”’ of the whole 
project determines its value and 
worth. 

Attacking all problems with the 
long-range view is the first pre- 
requisite. Take your blinders off. 
Do not be hampered or frustrated 
by little barriers which loom too 
large along the way. Keep an at- 
mosphere of healthy pleasure, an- 
ticipation and controlled excite- 
ment. Guide — do not dictate. Let 
experimentation reign supreme. 

As I mentioned, I have second 
graders work with transparent wa- 
ter color. Up to that time they have 
worked with opaque (tempera) (ex- 
cept for experiences with transpar- 
ent water color at home). I actually 
teach systems or ways of painting 
such as washes — wet and dry — 
“‘watery’’ water color and dry brush 
painting. It does not hurt for the 
children to have these experiences; 
even lessons in this work in every 
grade. However, first experiences 
are the most impressionable, excit- 
ing and lasting. 

If you have any control over the 
choice of supplies, choose the paint 
set which has just the three large 
pans of paint — red, yellow, blue — 
plus black, a large soft bristled wa- 
ter color brush, and large sheets of 
manila drawing paper. 
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Lessons on the care of supplies 
are imperative at this age. This is 
a part of your job. 

Concerning washes: First  illus- 
trate a wet wash. Take your large 
brush and load with clean water. 
Brush over the paper. Wet it well. 
Wet all cakes of paint. Dip into 
one; apply to the wet paper. Hold- 
ing the paper up slightly, paint 
across from left to right in strokes 
from the top of the paper down 
allowing the color to run down and 
fuse each line. Dip brush in color 
occasionally. 

Always keep water clean as often 
as possible. Have a clean rag handy 
at all times. 

For the dry wash: Mix a pool of 
colored water in a section in the 
cover of your paint box. Load your 
brush with this colored water and 
brush across paper, holding paper 
up as in the wet wash process. Keep 
instilling the fact that water color 
means water and color. It must be 


wet; it will run — that is its prop- 
erty. 
I have talked now as though 


these washes are a page of all one 
color. They may well be and if so 
they must be clear, clean, transpar- 
ent and even (with no brush strokes 
showing as one stroke bleeds into 
the next). 

Let the children do one or two of 
these. Set them aside to dry. 

Now do these same processes, 
but use several colors. Example, 
use yellow and blue on one sheet, 
creating green where the two fuse. 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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Learning Is a Creative Process 


J. C. PEAL, Dean 


Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida 


How DOES learning take 
place? Up to the present, we are 
rather uncertain. In fact, we have 
not yet agreed as to what learning is. 
There is no fully accepted definition. 
There are many misconceptions 
both of the process of learning and 
the end-result. 

Learning is not absorption of the 
contents of encyclopedic texts with 
the ability to regurgitate them on 
demand. Learning does not consist 
of mastery of a poly-syllabled vocab- 
ulary, nor is it to be found exclu- 
sively among those who have the 
ability to speak several languages. 
Learning does not come through 
routinized drill, memorization of 
formulae, or development of ability 
to spout catch-words or phrases 
liberally. Learning is more than 
verbalistic aptitude; it consists 
rather of ability to get results. To 
use William James’ phrase, learning 
has a cash value. Amidst such a 
welter of confused ideas, it appears 
that some hypothesis as to the 
nature of learning needs to be formu- 
lated. 

It is the thesis of this study that 
learning is a creative process. It is 
postulated that creative endeavor 
is one of the, if not the, optimum 
means of producing learning. 

What is learning? Perhaps it 
should be given some form of defi- 
nition before we go further. Learn- 
ing, in the sense used here, is some 
form of change in the person. He has 
appropriated to his own use — 
overt action or thinking — the 
learned element. It has become a 
part of him in the same way that 
food becomes a part of the organism. 
His learning thus becomes that 
which affects his behavior either 
for better or worse. 

What is creativity? Creativity in 
educational affairs is very much 
like creativity in art. It is a process 
of organizing materials and/or ex- 
perience to represent a conclusion 
or to solve a problem. Reconstruc- 
tion of experience, in the sense. that 


some mental organization has taken 
place, some imagination has been 
added, and is purposefully directed 
toward the solution of some prob- 
lem, is both learning and a creative 
process. The objection can now be 
raised that the question is being 
begged by identifying learning and 
creativity. The question is not 
being begged, but the identification 
has been made. The idea set forth 
is that the creative act produces the 
learning. 

Mind is a process. It has too long 
been thought of as a structure. The 
process is that of organization, in- 
tegration, and synthesis of experi- 
ence. Creativity adds the element 
of purpose to the synthesis. This re- 
inforces the learning with an af- 
fective element, which tends to 
make it permanent. Herein lies the 
truth of the statement, “‘We learn 
to do by doing.” 

In the elementary school, the 
subject of reading is now being con- 
sidered from the creative approach. 
McCullough(1) says creative read- 
ing “makes the difference between 
thinking Americans and fact-finding 
sheep.”” Reading begins with word 
recognition. The words are then in- 
terpreted — suffused with meaning. 
To the interpretation is added some 
form of personal reaction — as to 
the truth or untruth of the state- 
ment, its usefulness or lack of value, 
its appropriateness, or its bias. 
Then comes a step of integration 
wherein it becomes a part of the 
thinking and experience of the stu- 
dent. Finally, the student does 
something with whatever new ideas 
have become a part of him. He may 
dramatize the new experience. He 
may express the idea in a report or a 
piece of writing. He may apply the 
idéa to the solution of some personal 
problem. The material which to him 
was cnly a set of written symbols a 
short time ago is now a part of the 
child, it is now his working in- 
tellectual capital. Russell(2) states 
that “boys and girls will be helped 


most if teachers pay less attention 
to reading as a mechanical process 
and emphasize more its creative 
aspects.” 

Herein is the reason why art and 
music are such important subjects 
in the elementary school program. 
They can be used in correlation with 
every other area of elementary edu- 
cation in creative form. For this 
same reason, the language arts are 
highly important — they are the 
creative and expressional medium 
of the program. Critical thinking 
needs as its supplement some form 
of creative expression which will give 
purpose to all the study involved 
and which will reinforce whatever 
elements of learning that are 
involved. 

In the high school, it is almost 
universally recognized that one of 
the most effective means of develop- 
ing ability in written expression is 
through journalistic activities. Or- 
ganization and expression of ideas 
in some creative form for publica- 
tion is a more efficient form of teach- 
ing than direct presentation of the 
rules of writing from a_ sys- 
tematically organized textbook. 
Dramatic presentations will cause 
students to undergo more willingly 
the discipline of pronunciation, 
enunciation, careful and interpreta- 
tive reading, and even the chore of 
memorizing. In addition, the skills 
acquired seem to be considerably 
more permanent than those secured 
from direct teaching. The art work 
done for the drama sets, the school 
posters, the annual, the dance ad- 
vertising, and other school activi- 
ties promote a degree of learning 
which is organized and integrated 
and becomes a part of the individ- 
ual’s intellectual assets. The school 
band, in which the student may ex- 
press his talent, is one of the most 


1. McCullough, Strange, and Traz- 
ler, “‘Problems in the Teaching of 
Reading,” p. 381 

2. “Children Learn to Read,” p. 306 
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popular learning media in the high 
school. So much does creativity play 
a part in the activities of the high 
school that the activity program, in 
which creativity is freed from the 
regimentation of the classroom, is 
now thought of as the real media 
for character formation of the school. 

In our colleges, term papers are 
coming to be preferred for learning 
and creativity to traditional, formal 
examinations. Dramatics, choral 
work, journalistic activities, ath- 
letics, fraternity and sorority affairs 
and other areas in which teacher- 
domination is removed turn out to 
is both good for learning and 
creative expression. 

In the graduate school on the doc- 
torate level, the thesis involving 
some of the finest elements of crea- 
tivity is the point of emphasis. 
Research, critical thinking and prob- 
lem solving, and communication of 
ideas on a large scale are embodied. 
The work is set forth as an original 
contribution to human knowledge. 
The whole graduate program is 
geared in with the production of the 
thesis. It is an incomplete affair 
until the thesis is produced. In fact, 
most graduate students proclaim 
that the work of producing the 
thesis did more for them than all 
the course work involved. 

What are the elements in creativ- 
ity which contribute so effectively 


to learning? Why is creativity su- 
perior to verbal instruction at all 
levels of maturity? Expression re- 
places impression; this has long been 
known as the better way. Thinking, 
problem-solving and imagination are 
involved. There is learning by doing. 
Purpose is involved to the extent 
that there is a seeking after self- 
realization through self-expression. 
Research and experience are in- 


tegrated — there is a new self. The 


appeal of practicality is added to 
learning — application is made of 
that which is learned. All these are 
elements which produce a more 
satisfying, permanent, efficient, per- 
sonal form of growth. Such growth 
can well be called learning. 
Creativity is an optimum form 
of learning. Perhaps it is the essence 
of learning. Prescott(3) emphasizes 
the effective side of learning. Cer- 
tainly, the satisfaction coming from 
a wholehearted, purposeful, creative 
act is an important element of 


learning. It is believed that consid- 


erations of permanency in learning 
should emphasize the effective side. 
There is also a social side to crea- 
tivity — an outgoing of the self in 
human also 


relationships which 


makes the creativity satisfying. 
Whether or not creativity rear- 
ranges any brain cells is problemat- 


ical; nevertheless, the joy of accom- 


plishment is one of life’s deepest 
motivating forces, so strong that it 
would seem to be able to re-make the 
personality. As intimated before, 
creativity is practically synonymous 
with learning. At least, there is 
evidence that creativity produces 
the truest learning, the most perma- 
nent learning and the happiest learn- 
ing. 

Creativity may be used in two 
senses. One is that of the realm of 
the purely intellectual. The other 
concerns actual production of real 
things. In the realm of the purely 
mental, the blue prints for the real 
things are worked out. In the realm 
of production of the real, poems and 
essays are written, paintings and 
other art objects produced, homes 
are decorated, political campaigns 
conducted, and industries are de- 
veloped. Which of these creative 
processes should the school stress, 
the covert or the overt? The only 
sensible answer is that both should 
be emphasized. The mental plan 


should be followed by some realiza- 
tion of the plan in actual, visible, 
tangible form. When creativity has 
progressed to its final realization as 
an actuality, the process of learning 
is consummated. 


3. “Emotion and the Educative 


Process” 


The Sunbeam and the Rose 


FREDERICK D. BREWER 


Many, many years ago, a sunbeam 
Came to love a pretty little rose. 


Of his love, of course, he couldn’t tell her. 


(Anyway, that’s how the story goes.) 


But, he’d greet her with a kiss each morning; 


Blushing, she would never say him nay 


And, a kiss, again at eve, he’d give her, 
Just to mark the closing of the day. 


But, when he had gone, a silver moonbeam, 
Who had learned to love sweet Rosie, too, 
Every night, for her would bring a diamond, 
All wrapped up in dainty crystal dew. 


That was many years ago, they tell me, 
But it still is just as true, they say. 
Each rose has one lover for the evening 

And quite apvother sweetheart for the day. 
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New Umbrellas 


IRENE HAZEL 


Art Supervisor, Caruthersville, Missouri 


Aren't the new umbrellas 
for children delightful? 


ways self-consciously proud and 
delighted if attention is called to 


There are many colors and many _ them. 
On a drab, rainy day when the 
children were confined inside and 


designs as well as a variety of shapes 
and sizes. The small owners are al- 


full of squirms and wiggles these 
bright, gay colors provided an in- 
terest and a motivation for a draw- 
ing lesson. ‘“‘Let’s draw Jane’s new 
umbrella,” someone suggested and 
thus an interesting art activity be- 
gan. 

Everyone who had an umbrella 
raised it and paraded around the 
room. Those who didn’t have one 
were entertained and interested and 
selected the one they wished to 
draw. The umbrellas were left raised 
and spread out colorfully around 
the room as the activity proceeded. 

Someone asked, “May we draw 
Janie with it?”’ A discussion brought 
out the fact that you couldn’t see 
much of Janie and it would be easy 
to draw ‘“‘just feet sticking out.” 

“*Let’s draw large, make the color 
real, real bright with lots of dark 
and light and our room will be 
gayer,”’ Mrs. Jennier suggested and 
the third graders set eagerly to 
work. Soon the room was sparkling 
with gay umbrella pictures, each 
small artist proud of his own 
achievement and almost equally 
as interested in his neighbors. It 
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was fun for them to try to recognize 
whose umbrella each had drawn. 
Colored chalk and 12 x 18 manila 
paper was selected by most of the 
children. They love the bright col- 


ored chalk and it can be completed 
quickly while interest is still high. 
Others preferred their old standby, 


the wax crayon, because it doesn’t play period forgotten. 


The Queen's Kiss 


FREDERICK D. BREWER 


Mr. Honey Bee started for work one day, 
Humming a tune, as he went his way; 
He kissed a blossom, here and there, 
As he floated along on the morning air. 


Then he came to pretty Pinky Clover, 
Who saw Mr. Bee and called him over. 
“If you will scratch my head for me, 


I'll pay you with honey, kind sir,” said she. 


Now clover-honey, you know, is sweet 
And, for finest flavor, it can’t be beat, 
So Mr. Bee would be glad, he said, 
To scratch Miss Pinky Clover’s head. 
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He scratched so hard it made him puff, 
Ere Pinky said he had scratched enough; 


smear as easily. In either medium 
the drawings were charming and 


the bleakness of the day and a lost 


Then, with honey, Miss Pinky filled up each sack 


That Mr. Bee carried upon his back. 


Then, off on the breeze to his hive he flew, 
His sacks running over with honey-dew, 

And the Queen of all the bees was there, 
As he floated in on the evening air. 


And she gave Mr. Bee the finest prize; 
She kissed him right between the eyes, 
An honor wished for by every one, 
His Queen’s reward for a job well done. 
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Wall Paper 


State College for Teachers, Buffalo, New York 
Now THAT: the end of the 


school year is néar, do. you find the 
paints almost, gone, the paper sup- 
tly low, and the crayons mere bits? 
Why not try making pictures from 
wall paper? Decorators are very 
generous with old sample books if 
they know that schools can use 
them. 

In one grade, a couple of the books 
were placed so the children could 
thumb through them and select the 
pages they wanted. They then cut 
out their own patterns and made 
their own pictures by pasting their 
cutouts on a sheet of colored con- 
struction paper. 

They really enjoyed themselves 
and created some delightful scenes. 
There were plaid houses, flowering Ab 


CAROLYN W. HEYMAN, Associate Professor of Art Education 


hills, polka dot trees, and clouds with 
geometric designs on them. One 
child showed realistic tendencies by 
using a small rectangular pattern 
for a sidewalk. Another had a won- 
derful time making a tree whose 
branches were heavy with berries — 
strawberries included. 

To enjoy an experience is always 
desirable, and many of the children, 
beginning to feel the inadequacy of 
their own drawings, felt secure with 
this type of problem in which selec- 
tion was more important than exe- 
cution. There was a chance to show 
ideas through selection. The arrang- 
ing of the various areas created a 
problem as did the plain and pat- 
tern spaces. Color harmonies were 
realized, as many of the wall paper 
samples had the same design in 
different color schemes. 

The type and direction of the 
motifs were observed as well as the 
difference effected by the change of 
background color. For instance, a 
small design in yellow on a green 
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background was used vertically to 
suggest sheaves of wheat on a dis- 
tant hill by one child. Another 
used the same design, but with a 
blue background, horizontally as 
stars or birds in the sky. 

There was some texture to the 
paper itself, but the design gave an 
even greater textural quality. I 
believe the children became aware 
of the fact that we could create an 
effect of texture. 

These pictures were made by ele- 
mentary children at the Philip 
Sheridan school in Kenmore, New 
York. The teacher was Miss Frances 
Sellers. 


To Supervise Their Reading--A Must 


As THE summer vacation ar- 
rives, many mothers and fathers 
become lax in their parental super- 
vision of their children’s reading. 

Many children join reading clubs 
sponsored by the public libraries. 
Others are whisked away to sum- 
mer camps where physical activities 
are stressed. 

There is a certain percent, how- 
ever, who are left more or less to 
their own devices during the summer 
months, and it is these children who 
should have their reading habits 
watched. 

In theory, it is well to allow 
youngsters to choose their reading 
subject matter themselves, but in 
practice, outside influence often 
steps in and this influence is not 
always of the best. 

For example, some very good 
friends of ours have two sons, nine 
and eleven, who have an extremely 
fine intellectual background. Spir- 
itually, morally and physically, their 
development is entirely normal. In 
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CAROLYN TOWLE 


spite of this, a short while ago, the 
mother found some very obscene 
literature in the possession of the 
older boy, Donnie. Being an un- 
usually honest lad and entirely in 
the confidence of his parents, he 
admitted that one of his chums 
didn’t dare to take this literature 
into his own home and had asked 
his pal, Donnie, to keep them for 
him. 

Luckily, Donnie had shown little 
interest in the lurid pages, but his 
pal had an avid interest in such 
matter. 

After thorough investigation by 
Donnie’s parents and several or- 
ganizations, it was discovered that 
the literature, if it could be called as 
such, could be obtained in nearly 
all periodical stores nearby. 

Until this situation can be rem- 
edied, and such material be entirely 
eliminated, parents, teachers, the 
clergy, and all social workers must 
make a concerted drive to keep our 
children from contamination from 


this bad influence. It will probably 
not be enough to just furnish good 
books and magazines for the chil- 
dren, but we certainly can try 
harder along this line than any of 
us have been doing up to this mo- 
ment. 


In one case, the parents of six 
small children have subscribed to 
the children’s book of the month 
club. Another family subscribes to 
a children’s magazine for each child, 
old enough to enjoy one. Each child 
then can look forward to having a 
magazine all his own at stated in- 
tervals. 


This is all on the constructive 
side, but let us never for a moment 
forget that the danger of obscene 
literature has been lurking a long 
time and is still present waiting to 
threaten the morals and manners of 
our young and those not so young. 


LET US FACE THE FACTS 
AND THEN DO SOMETHING 
ABOUT THEM. 
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One AFTERNOON last win- 
ter, after a trying day in the second 
grade, I was expending my last 
ounce of patience trying to teach 
Richard to read. Richard, a repeat 
second grader, was a happy fun- 
loving boy, who in no way shared 
my concern regarding his reading 
ability. After failing in every known 
method of word recognition, I agreed 
with Richard that the playground 
was of more importance. 

Later as I wearily cleared my 
desk, I found a folded paper, a 
small booklet from Susan, dedicated 
to her teacher. It contained original 
stories, science information — 
crudely illustrated, and some orig- 
inal puzzles and jokes. 

Susan, with a sunny disposition, 
and equally as appealing as Richard, 
could easily read fourth grade ma- 
terial and search out information 
from dictionaries and science books. 

Closing my eyes, I saw in review 
all the Richards and Susans in my 
past years of teaching. I realized 
that most of my precious extra 
moments and my special concern 
had been for the Richards. The 
Susans got by on their own. 

I wondered how many sparks of 
genius I might have fanned into a 
brighter flame if I had taken the 
time and grasped the opportunity 
to permit the Susans to have claimed 
my attention. 

A horrifying realization? I looked 
around at the four walls of the 
room, reviewed briefly the primary 
curriculum and the daily schedule 
of classes. Then I called up the 
faces of thirty-four other children 
and sighed. 

The little booklet was open to the 
science page with a childish illus- 
tration captioned: ‘““Me Picking Up 
Rocks To Show To the Class.” 
Yes, that was Susan, with her in- 
tense curiosity, and her deep con- 
cern for the welfare of her class- 
mates. She always finished her work 
in half the time required. She had 
read most of the supplementary 
books for the grade. She could 


“Tro My Teacher, from Susan” 


SOPHIA JENKS 


readily figure the amount of change 
from the school grocery store when 
fourth graders came in to buy. 

The picture of the car with the 
glass top, the swallows’ nests at 
Capistrano and the ski lifts in 
Sun Valley were her contribution 
to the current news items on the 
bulletin board. 

Then, there was her rock collec- 
tion. These were not rocks picked 
up on the way to school. Susan ex- 
plained it. 

“This came from the Salton Sea. 
Those lines are water marks. When 
we went to the desert last summer, 
we found rose agates. Isn’t this a 
peculiar shape? Mother says it’s a 
geode. That’s crystal in the cavity.” 

I could almost read the thoughts 
of some attentive faces, “Gee, I 
wish daddy would take us places.” 

Wasn’t Susan doing all right? 
“Exceptionally so,” some would 
say. But let’s face it! Susan was be- 
ing neglected. With an I.Q. of over 
140, Susan needed greater incentives 
toward higher goals. She needed 
more recognition for this delightful 
creative talent, which must not be- 
come twisted or withered. 

She needed wise counsel and guid- 
ance in the self realization of her 
abilities in order to make the most 
of them. She needed to recognize a 
greater responsibility for social bet- 
terment because of her superior in- 
tellect. 

Above all, she needed provocative 
subject matter, and encouragement 
and stimulation in her varied areas 
of interest. Her reading must be 
guided toward a choice of books 
that would challenge imagination 
and develop acceptable attitudes. 

But there was the curriculum 
again, the daily class schedule, and 
the thirty-four other children. Could 
I add to, and take from the curricu- 
lum and twist it upward and out- 
ward so that it would lose its rigid 
“do this’ properties? Would it be 
necessary for Susan to spend twenty- 
five minutes in Group I reading 
“The Little Rabbit Who Wanted 


Wings” when she had already 
skimmed over the story in five min- 
utes? Couldn’t she discover through 
reading “Our Winged Friends” why 
the wings of the Polyphemus moth, 
which had emerged that morning, 
gave it its name? 

There were the same four walls, 
but the climate of the room could 
give more impetus to creative ex- 
pression. 

How could every child’s contri- 
bution be welcomed and respected? 

Would Mary’s grubby doll get 
as many “‘ohs”’ and “‘ahs”’ as Harry’s 
horned toad with the spicky collar 
that’s such fun to feel? 

Could I wait for the creative spirit 
to grow when Susan’s group had al- 
ready spent several days on puppets 
and in “hush hush”’ sessions? 

Would the right kind of leader- 
ship develop? Would Susan just 
naturally be “‘it,”” or could she hon- 
estly say, “Jim helps us even when 
he doesn’t need to. He should be the 
leader.” 

That cluttered science corner 
might take on more order and in- 
vite experimentation — more books 
on birds might help Richard iden- 
tify that peculiar nest he found. 
Ann’s turtle might not be a water 
turtle after all. Some pictures might 
help. That piece of meteorite 
might popularize the book, ‘The 
Heavens Above Us” and eventually 
lead to the Griffith Observatory. 

Field glasses might be just the 
thing for Mary, to get ideas to paint 
the background of the mural. 

Now to push Susan headlong into 
this environment, and hocus pocus, 
she would come out a Madame 
Curie! Not so! Creative expression 
can be permitted, summoned, recog- 
nized, but never pushed. Susan, 
the child, must lead; I, the teacher, 
follow, encourage, motivate, learn, 
and explore with her. 

But there would still be inhibi- 
tions and tensions. Could we “paint 
it out” with large sweeps of the 
brush, or with messy finger paint? 
Could we “squeeze and pound it 
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out” with clay or “step it out” in 
rhythm? 


Could we also “play it out” in. 


dramatics? Is Susan in that group 
in the corner of the playground? 
Who is the bossy sister? (Why 
doesn’t little brother like to come to 
school?) 

There goes the fourth grade on 
its way to the tennis courts. Susan 
waves to Bonnie and May. They 
were at the same church camp with 
her last year. She wishes she could 
play with them again. When her 
mother stops after the Brownie 
meeting, I must be sure to tell her 
of the weekly swimming classes 
this summer at a neighboring pool. 
When mother informs Susan — I’m 
sure her imagination will do the rest. 
I can vision her telling about it in 
her painting the next day. 

“I’m in the blue bathing suit 
practicing the back stroke. Bonnie 
and May have mastered it, so 
they’re helping me. We were joined 
yesterday by these girl scouts. 


They’re swell! I'll try to help the 


new girls when I learn.”’ 

There must be more sallying 
forth on excursions. We already 
have a good speaking acquaintance 
with the Tip-Top grocery store, 
the Hillside Dairy, and Tom’s 
father’s farm. But a glance again 
at the bulletin board and I feel 
compelled to push horizons. 

So off to the Field and Hobby 


I can tie my shoes 
And comb my hair; 

And cross the street, 
If I take care. 


I can dress myself 
From head to sole, 

And put each button 
In its button-hole. 
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Museum! (Susan’s mother will hate 
me for this!). 

That house with the roof made of 
coffee shells from Florida catches 
Susan’s’ eye. Would Aunt Karen, 
who spends her winters in Florida, 
know where they were found, what 
form of life was in them, how they 
were gathered? That big new book 
in the children’s library had many 
pictures of shells. And look at the 
pretty colors inside these large 
ones! Susan could almost think of 
words that sounded like the pretty 
colors in the shells. She had just 
read Longfellow’s first poem. 

Now where were the shells from 
Fisherman’s Wharf? She could find 
more when her family went fishing 
in Oregon next summer and arrange 
them to make pretty patterns. 

Would mother help her find all the 
ribbons she’d worn in her hair? 
She might dress a doll with them 
like the one who had a dress of 
feathers. 

She must be sure to tell the class 
about the costumed fleas from 
Mexico. They were so little some of 
the children might not have seen 
them. Maybe her friends who were 
taking a trip to Mexico could find 
out more about them. She would 
write a story of a flea family when 
she found out. 

All this would benefit Susan, but 
where could I find the time to eval- 
uate her independent work, and 
provide stimulation for her to seek 
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more difficult challenges? Could 
just three minutes salvaged from 
passing materials and other routine 
chores help? A word here, a sugges- 
tion there, a provocative question, 
some praise and encouragement on 
my part; plus Susan’s ability for 
self analysis and self criticism, plus 
her vivid imagination and drive, 
should equal worthy results. Then 
there would always be the friendly 
revealing chats before school and at 
lunch time. 

Would the other thirty-four chil- 
dren have lost in this new order? 
They would not have lost Susan. 
She has kept a close identity with 
the group and shared with them her 
enthusiasm, her vivid imagination, 
her drive, and deep social concern. 
Now just what have they lost? 
Richard has lost the pressure to 
learn six new spelling words a week 
when he has difficulty incorporating 
one, in his learning. Dick has lost 
the need to top everyone’s accom- 
plishments for fear of not getting 
enough recognition. 

Jean has lost her shyness in group 
discussions, and is going to tell of the 
pet rabbit she has. 


Bill has lost his tendency to show 
off and be a bully. 


So, I muse again on the little 
folded paper. It is Susan’s identifi- 
cation card, her passport to lands of 
promise and acceptance of greater 
responsibility. 


I can brush my teeth 
In the proper way, 
And stow my toys 
through with play. 


I’m growing up 

And I’m glad to say 

[ learn something new 
Most every day. 
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The children took their lunch on the trip to the truck farm. 


Second grade children working in their garden. 


From Truck Farm to Market 


GENERAL OUTLINE 
FOLLOWED 

I. Justification for the study 
II. Objectives 
III. Methods of approach 
IV. Activities 
V. Learnings from the unit 
VI. Visual Aids 
VII. Stories and Books 
VIII. Poems 
IX. Songs 
X. Tests 
I. Justification: 

After the boys and girls have 
enjoyed the “Farm Unit,” it is a 
wonderful experience for them to 
become familiar with the work on 
another kind of farm, the truck 
farm; and to realize how dependent 
each type of farm is upon the other. 
Also to understand the even closer 
relationship between the city mar- 
ket and the truck farm. 

Since fresh vegetables and fruits 
are very important foods of the 
children, they should have some 
knowledge of how they are grown 
and the work required to bring 
them to the family. 

It is possible to provide first hand 
experiences in this study because 
the market is accessible and truck 
farms are ysually near the city. 

II. Objectives: 

To help develop in the boys and 
girls a favorable attitude toward 
eating fresh fruit and vegetables 

To help them realize the import- 


(A Social Studies Unit) 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


ance of cleanliness in the care of 
foods 

To help them appreciate the con- 
tributions of farm workers as well 
as those of the city 

To show them how man has made 
use of rich soil and favorable climate 
in developing truck farming 

To lead them to an understanding 
of the importance of transportation 
and refrigeration in the truck farm 
and market industry 

To stimulate the beginnings of a 
desire for high standards of living 
III. Methods of Approach: 

Talking about how mother pre- 
serves fruit in the home, as deep 
freezing strawberries, drying corn, 
making jelly, canning peas, or cold 
packing vegetables and fruits 

Listening to Jon tell about a visit 
to a truck farm 

Visiting the school garden, which 
has been planted and cared for by 
one group of youngsters and their 
teacher 

Going on a neighborhood trip to 
see young plants growing in a hot 
bed 

Enjoying the film, “‘Gardening”’ 
IV. Activities: 

Visiting a gardener near the school 
to watch him set out tomato plants 

Bringing in colored magazine pic- 
tures of fruit and vegetables or pic- 
tures from seed catalogues 

Talking about previous experi- 
ences as: weeding the garden, pick- 


ing fruit, digging potatoes, hoeing 
the garden 

Planning to visit a truck farm 

Listing the questions to be an- 
swered by the truck farmer, as: 

What vegetables and fruits he 
grows 

How he gets them ready to sell 

Where he sells them 

Who helps him 

Does he raise anything else be- 
sides vegetables and fruit 

Visiting the truck farm 

After the trip, checking off the 
list the questions which were an- 
swered at the farm 

Going to the library for books 
which may help answer other ques- 
tions — especially the challenging 
one whieh the class finds on the 
chalkboard each morning, as: 


“How does the truck farmer store 
vegetables to sell in the winter 
time?”’ or 

‘“‘What does the truck farmer do 
in the winter time?”’ 

On a long piece of brown wrap- 
ping paper painting a frieze which 
shows the work of the truck farmer 

Making two scrapbooks, one about 
Vegetables and the other about 
Fruits, using the brightly colored 
pictures brought in. 


VEGETABLE SCRAPBOOK 

Page 1. Vegetables are plants 
which we eat. (Picture of assorted 
vegetables) 
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Page 2. We eat the leaves of the 
lettuce — beet — spinach 


(Pictures of vegetables under 
each) 

Page 3. We eat the roots of the 
beet — onion — turnip — radish — 
carrot — potato (pictures) 

Page 4. We eat the stem of the 
celery (picture of large stalk of 
celery) 

Page 5. We eat the fruit of the 
pumpkin — melon — tomato (pic- 
tures) 

Page 6. We eat the seed of the 
pea — bean (pictures) 

FRUIT SCRAPBOOK 

Page 1 — Some fruits that grow 
on trees: cherries — oranges — 
plums — apples — peaches (Pic- 
tures under each) 


Page 2 — Strawberries grow on 
plants. (Large colored picture) 
Page 3 — Raspberries grow on 


bushes. (Large colored picture) 
Page 4 — Some fruits that are red: 


cherries -- apples — plums (Pic- 
tures) 

Page 5 — Some fruits that are 
yellow: plums — apples pears 
(Pictures) 

Page 6 — Some fruits that are 
purple: grapes — plums (Pictures) 

Page 7 — Fruit that is orange 


(Picture of oranges) 

Pretending to be a child living at 
the truck farm and sharing in all 
the activities; writing an autobiog- 
raphy, “One Week On a Truck 
Farm” 

Reading and memorizing poems, 
as: 

“Mister Carrot” by Dorothy Al- 
dis or “Vegetables” by Rachel 
Lyman Field 

Making up riddles, as: 

What are they? 

In the fall they are brought in 
from the gardens. 

Everyone should eat them. 

They taste good and they have 
vitamins which help make us well 
and strong. 

Some are yellow, some brown, and 
others green. 

or 

Who are they? 

They, every one, have eyes, but 
not one of them can see, 

You find them every size; they 
are good as they can be. 
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You can dig them in a field, in a 
hill they hide away. 

You will eat them just at noon, 
almost any day! 

or 

What is it? 

It will make a jack-o-lantern 

Or a big, delicious pie, 

It’s a big round yellow something, 

You can guess it if you try. 

or 

Who am I? 

I live on a farm. 

I can tomatoes, 
grapes. 

I make preserves and jelly. 

I help store the vegetables for 
winter. 

Enjoying films, as: “The Food 
Store,” or filmstrips, as: ‘How 
Plants Live and Grow.” 

Listening to the teacher read stories, 
as: “Storybook of Foods from the 
Field” by Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham, or “In Yards and Gardens” 
by Margaret Waring Buck. 

Planning an excursion to the mar- 
ket 


Building up rules of safety: “Stop 


peaches, and 


— Look — Listen” 
Deciding what to look for at the 
market, as: 


Find out how a market is made 
Stalls for vegetables 
Containers for them 
Kinds of vegetables and fruits 


in the garden. 


Judy’s baby sister greets the children 


The different kinds of work that 
the market man does 

The time he goes to work 

How the food at the market is 
kept clean and fresh 

Going on the trip to the Market 

On the way, noticing construc- 
tions similar to those they have 
already built in their schoolroom. 
Making comparisons. Recalling past 
experiences. Noticing the material 
of which the market is made. The 
different stalls. How vegetables and 
fruits are arranged and hung. The 
huckster wagon. 

Discussing the market visited 

Dividing the work and choosing 
committees. 

One group build the market 

Another group build stalls for 
the vegetables 

A third group make trays and 
boxes to be used as containers for 
the vegetables and fruits 

Still another group make the 
huckster wagon. 

Constructing the market 

Building the main part of the 
market by using orange crates for 
the foundation and covering it with 
kraft paper 

Making stalls for vegetables and 
fruit 

Making trays, boxes, crates, bas- 
kets, and barrels to be used as con- 
tainers for the fruit and vegetables 

Using a child’s wagon to make a 
huckster wagon 

Painting the parts of the market 

Supplying the market 

Bringing some vegetables from 
home 

Making vegetables 

Onions and carrots made of paper 
and tied in bunches : 

An assortment of vegetables and 
fruits made of clay and painted 

Making clay eggs, butter, fish; 
etc. to put in the stalls along with 
the fruit and vegetables 

Working oul price tags and labels 
for vegetables 

Buying and Selling Materials of 
the Market 

(This is just for play) 

To pupils of own room 

To pupils of other rooms 

Pushing the huckster wagon about 
and calling out wares 

Making up a play to be given in 
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the market to show some of the ac- 
tivities taking place there. 

Giving this for the parents; also 
sharing with them some of the in- 
formation gained from the study of 
“From the Truck Farm to the 
Market.”’ 

V. Some of the _ Learnings 
Gleaned From the Unit: 

Fresh fruit and vegetables grown 
for sale are called garden truck. 

A farm where garden truck is 
raised is called a truck farm. 

The man who raises garden truck 
is called a truck farmer. 

A truck farm is usually smaller 
than a general farm because many 
vegetables can be grown on a small 
piece of land and because garden 
truck needs to be watched and cared 
for so constantly that only a rather 
small piece of land can be cared fer 
properly. A general farm raises not 
only fruit and vegetables, but many 
other kinds of food and crops, so it 
must be larger than a truck farm. 

Truck farms are usually quite 
near a lown or cily so that the farmer 
can take in fresh foods every day 
to sell. 

Some of the fruils and _ berries 
grown on truck farms are: plums, 
grapes, apples, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, and currants. 

Some of the vegelables are: rad- 
ishes, lettuce, cauliflower, spinach, 
turnips, parsnips, egg plant, toma- 
toes, beets, carrots, onions, cabbage, 
and asparagus. 

Truck farmers usually raise chick- 
ens and have chickens and eggs to 
sell. Some keep bees and sell honey. 

Truck farming is hard work. The 
fruit trees must be sprayed often to 
kill insects. Apples and other fruit 
must be picked by hand so that they 
will not be bruised. Strawberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, and some 
other fruits must be put in boxes 
before they are ready to sell. 

Growing vegetables is not easy 
work. In the spring while it is still 
too cold for seeds to grow in the 
ground, the farmer starts his plants 
in a hotbed. Later after the garden 
is plowed he transplants the plants 
from the hotbed to the garden. He 
must plant many seeds by hand in 
his garden. He must cultivate the 
garden almost constantly to keep 


the soil loose and the weeds out. 
Much of the weeding must be done 
by hand. If there is not enough rain, 
the gardens must be watered. When 
the vegetables are ready to sell, 
they are picked by hand. It takes 
many hours to dig potatoes, pick 
strawberries, beans, and peas, and 
pull carrots and turnips. Then the 
farmer must wash the vegetables. 
Radishes, carrots, and some other 
kinds of vegetables must be arranged 
in bunches. Then the vegetables 
are loaded in a truck. 

When the truck farmer wants to 
keep some of the vegetables until 
winter, he stores it in a cool cellar 
or buries it in a pit in the ground 
covered with soil and straw. 

Some truck farmers have stalls at 
the markets where they sell their 
vegetables and fruit, some sell to 
grocers, others take vegetables to 
town in a wagon or truck and sell 
them from house to house; while still 
others ship the foods they raise to 
other parts of the country. 

Garden products are taken from 
one place to another by basket, push- 
cart, horse and wagon, motor truck, 
train and airplane. 

In our country there are many 
more potatoes than any other veg- 
etable grown. 

We have more kinds of vegetables 
and fruits to eat than people used to 
have. A long time ago people used 
to feed grapefruit to pigs; and toma- 
toes were planted in front yards for 
their lovely color — no one thought 
of eating them at that time. 

The city market is a place set aside 
by the city where people may sell 
food. It has many stalls where people 
may show the food they have to 
sell. Some stalls are on the outside 
under a large roof. These are used 
only in warm weather because the 
sides are open. Other stalls are in- 
side the building much like a store. 
This building is heated in winter. 

Some of the stalls are rented by 
the month; others by the day. The 
money paid for rent is used to keep 
the market house in good condition 
and to pay the market masters for 
their work. They see that the rules 
of the market are kept, such as the 
rule about keeping the stalls clean 
or the rule that everyone sells the 


same kind of food at the same price. 
They collect the rent at regular inter- 
vals. 

Anyone who has food that he 
wants to sell may take it to the city 
market and rent a stall in which to 
sell it. Very often the people who 
have stands at the market are from 
other countries such as Germany or 
Italy. In many countries across the 
sea the people raise fruits and veg- 
etables on small pieces of land. 
When they come to our country, 
they often make their living in the 
same way. 

At the market about the same fresh 
fruit and vegetables are sold in the 
winter as in the summer. In winter 
most of the fresh foods come from 
other parts of the country where it 
is warm enough for them to grow 
when it is too cold here. They are 
shipped here by train, by truck, or 
by airplane. When they reach the 
city, they are taken to the whole- 
sale house, where the market men 
come to get them. 

They take the fresh fruit and veg- 
etables to the market in their trucks 
and arrange them on the stands 
ready to sell. The market man sprin- 
kles them with water to keep them 
fresh. He sorts tomatoes, apples, 
oranges, berries, etc., carefully to 
find any that are spoiled. He sells 
some vegetables by the pound, as po- 
tatoes, beans, and tomatoes. He 
weighs these carefully as he sells 
them. He sells some foods by the 
dozen, as peaches, plums, and or- 
anges. He counts these carefully as 
he sells them. He sells some veg- 
etables by the bunch as carrots, 
beets, radishes, and onions. 

When the day is done the market 
man sells the food left very cheaply, 
he gives it away, he throws it away, 
or he takes it home unless he keeps 
it in a cool place in the basement or 
in a storage box under the stand. 

He must keep his stall and the 
food he sells clean and neat. An 
inspector examines all the stalls very 
often. 

VI. Visual Aids: 
Films 

“The Food Store’ — Ann and 
Jack help their mother with the 
marketing on Saturday. 

“Gardening” Describes the 
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adventures of two children as they 
plan a garden, plant the seeds, care 
for the plants, and so on. 
Filmstrips: 

“Plant Life and the Soil” 

“The Story of Food” 

“How Plants Live and Grow” 

‘Flowers, Fruits, Seeds” 

“Vegetables for the City” 
VII. Stories and Books: 

“Big Book of Real Trucks’ by 
George Zaffo — Pub. Grosset 1950 

“My Truck Book” by E. C. Rei- 
chert — Pub. Rand McNally 1948 

“Story Book of Foods’ from the 
‘Field’ by Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham — Pub. Winston 1936-1951 

“First Book of Plants” by Alice 
Dickinson Hoke — Pub. F. Watts 
1953 

“In Yards and Gardens” by Mar- 
garet Waring Buck — Pub. Abing- 
don 1952 

‘“‘What’s Inside the Plants?” by 
Herbert Spencer Zim — Pub. Mor- 
row 1952 

“Pogo’s Truck Ride’ by Jose- 


phine and Ernest Norling — Pub. © 


Holt 1954 

“Daily Bread and Other Foods’”’ 
by Ruth Brindze — Pub. Row 1941 

“First the Flower, Then the 
Fruit” by Lucas — Pub. Lippincott 
1943 

“Very First Garden” by Doro- 
thea Gould — Pub. Oxford 1943 

“Garden and Friends” 
(pamphlet) by Bertha Parker — 
Pub. Row 1941 (checked for sci- 
entific accuracy by Orlin D. Frank) 
36c 

‘Where Did Your Garden Grow?” 
by Jannette Lucas — Pub. Lippin- 
cott 1939 

“Basketful,”’ the story of our foods 
by Irmengarde Eberle — Pub. 
Crowell 1946 

“What the World Eats” by Han- 
son Webster — Pub. Houghton 1938 

“Living Together in Town and 
Country” by Cutright — Pub. 
Macmillan 1944 

“Truck Farms” by Lacy — Pub. 
American Education 1939 

“The Little Farm” by Lenski — 
Pub. Oxford University 1942 

“With Judy and Joe” pp. 6-16 
from “Adventures in Science’ by 
Carpenter — Pub. Allyn and Bacon 
1947 
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“Susan’s Neighbors”’ pp. 122-126, 
130-131 by Hanna — Pub. Scott, 
Foresman 1937 

“Interesting Things To Know” 
by White — Pub. American Book 
1930 

“Stories About Sally”’ by Thomas 
— Pub. Ginn 1949 

“To Market We Go” by Miller, 
pp. 21-24, 75-88 — Pub. Houghton 
1935 

“From Season to Season” by 
Poole — Pub. Merrill 1947 

“Our Food, Where It Comes 
From,” Chicago National Dairy 
Council, 1947 

“Someday Soon,”’ pp. 81-86, by 
Hanna — Pub. Scott, Foresman 
1947 

From “In City and Country” by 
Smith, pp. 134-148 — Pub. Silver, 
Burdett, 1935 

“Up Above and Down Below” by 
Webber — Pub. Scott 1943 

“From Farm and Garden,”’ 1938; 
“Dick Makes A Garden,” 1937. 
“Mr. Long’s Garden,” 1937 — All 
by Smith — Pub. Silver, Burdett 

““Wonderworld of Science,’’ Book 
I by Knox, pp. 103-131, Book II, 
pp. 137, 144 — Pub. Scribner’s 1936 

“Good Times at the Farm,” 
pp. 10-12, 16 by Deckilver — Pub. 
Lyons and Carnahan 1940 
VIII. Poems: 

“Eleanor Farjeon’s Poems for 
Children” by Farjeon — Pub. Lip- 
pincott 1951 “When Jane Goes 
to Market,” “Strawberries,” ““The 


Flower-Seller,” ‘‘Farms,”  ‘‘Veg- 
etables,” ‘Wildflowers,’ ‘‘Who’ll 
Buy My Valley Lilies>’, 


Garden in the Dark,” “To Any 
Garden,” ‘‘Window-Boxes” 
“Gaily We Parade” by John E. 
Brewton — Pub. Macmillan 1953 — 
“Come Buy of Me,” William Shake- 
speare; “Melons,” Mary Mapes 
Dodge; “‘Potatoes,’’ Edward Lucas; 
Elizabeth Coatsworth; 
“IT Will Go With My Father A- 
Ploughing’’ — Joseph Campbell 
“The Golden Flute’ by Alice 
Hubbard — Pub. E. M. Hale and 
Co. — “Baby Corn,” unknown; 
“Mister Carrot,’”’ Dorothy Aldis; 
“Mr. Finney’s Turnip,” Unknown 
“The Proud Vegetables,” Mary 
Fenollosa; ““A Tale From a Garden,” 
Margaret Wynne Jones; “‘Grand- 


mother’s Garden,” Miriam Munson; 
“The Enchanted Garden,” Marjorie 
Barrows 

“My Poetry Book” by Huffard, 
Carlisle and Ferris — Pub. Win- 
ston — “How the Flowers Grow,” 
Gabriel Setoun; “The Potatoes 
Dance,” Lindsay; ‘‘A Friend in the 
Garden,”’ Juliana Ewing; ‘Millions 
of Strawberries,” Genevieve Tag- 
gard 

“Taxis and Toadstools”’ by Rachel 
Field — Pub. Doubleday 1931 — 
“Vegetables,” “The Flower-Cart 
Man,” ‘“‘Pushcart Row” 

“For Days and Days’”’ by Annette 
Wynne — Pub. Frederick A. Stokes 
— “Where Bananas Grow” 

“When We Were Very Young”’ 
by A. A. Milne — Pub. McClelland 
and Stewart — ‘Market Square’”’ 

“The Singing Farmer” by James 
Tippett — Pub. World Book Co. — 
“The Yellow Squash,” ““The Gar- 
den” 

COME BUY OF ME 
“Come buy of me, come; come buy, 
come buy; 
Buy, lads or else your lasses cry: 
Come buy!” 
— William Shakespeare 


MELONS 
Melons! melons! 
All day long 
Joe’s mother sits 
Selling melons. 


Melons! melons! 
All day long 

Joe walks the street 
Selling melons. 


“Ho! ripe and rich!” 
Is her song, 

All day long 
Selling melons. 


“Ho! ripe and rich!” 
Is his song, 
All day long 
Selling melons. 
— Mary Mapes Dodge 


IX. Songs: 
“Singing Time” by Coleman — 
Pub. Day 1930 — ‘‘Market Man”’ 
“Listen and Sing’ by Glenn — 
Pub. Ginn 1936 — ‘‘Market Day in 
Town,” ““Two Gardens” 
(Turn to Page 64) 
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Readiness for 
First Grade 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


I. Introduction 

There are ten articles in this 
manuscript. All deal with experi- 
ences we have had with children in 
getting them ready for first grade. 
As the articles appear from time to 
time in American Childhood, you 
might like to keep them on file. 
Eventually you will have a year of 
readiness that you may use in your 
classroom, 

II. Discussion 

This month passing into first 
grade will be discussed. Some read- 
ing readiness books for first grade 
will be suggested. 

In recent years efforts have been 
made to find some scientific measure 
of the child’s ability to cope with 
the reading situation of the first 
grade. A variety of reading readi- 
ness tests have been worked out and 
one or two have been fairly well 
standardized. The records of any 
schools show that success in the 
first grade depends upon chronologi- 
cal age, mental age or IQ, and also 
upon the child’s social and emotional 
adjustment and upon the home en- 
vironment. 

Let us discuss the degree of suc- 
cess a child will have in first grade 
according to the ways suggested 


before. If the child’s chronoligical 
and mental age is below six years 
even though socially and emotion- 
ally he fits into the group, which 
usually isn’t probable, he has small 
chance to succeed. It is better to 
have the child remain in kinder- 
garten. If the chronological age is 
below six years but the mental age 
is as high as six and one half years, 
there is a fair change of success 
providing the social, emotional, 
physical maturity or home condi- 
tions are favorable. If the chrono- 
logical age is below six years and the 
mental age is anywhere from six 
years eight to ten months or over 
the child will succeed, but here 
again be sure to take in the person- 
ality factors. If the chronological 
age is six years to six years four 
months but the mental age is below 
six years, the child has practically 
no chance to succeed. It is better 
that he remain in kindergarten. If 
the chronological age is six years to 
six years four months and the men- 
tal age is six years three months, 
there is a fair chance to succeed, 
but again the other factors should 
be taken into consideration. If the 
chronological age is six years six 
months, the child is almost certain 


to succeed with, of course, always 
taking into consideration the other 
factors. It is very misleading just to 
base everything on chronological 
age. 

Promotion from the kindergarten 
when removed from the basis of 
simple chronological age becomes a 
complex one. The teacher who is 
fortunate enough to have in her 
files the record of each child’s men- 
tal and physical rating and who is 
able to give or have given to each 
child a reading readiness test is re- 
lieved of some of the responsibility 
in solving the problem, but she must 
not rely too much on these measures 
alone. She must at all times have 
an intelligent curiosity about her 
children so that she may weigh with 
a fair degree of accuracy those 
traits, characteristics, and condi- 
tions which cannot be scientifically 
measured. The most understanding 
teachers will be able to give the 
immature child and his parents the 
feeling that another year or half 
year in kindergarten, depending 
upon your type of promotion will 
be well spent if it means that dur- 
ing the year he will be steadily 
developing and that at the end of 
the year he will be able to compete 
satisfactorily with the other chil- 
dren who will be entering first grade 
with him. Of course, there are some 
families where the children are all 
slow. You hold the child back in 
kindergarten as long as you can, but 
if he hadn’t grown mentally enough 
to be a success in first grade though 
the other factors are all right and 
chronologically he is about seven 
years of age, you will just have to 
send him to first grade. All through 
school, he will be in the slow group. 
He may or may not pass in first 
grade the first time, but holding 
him back in kindergarten did make 
it possible for him to get more out of 
first grade than he would have if he 
would have been sent on according 
to your deadline set by your school 
system. 

Some of you may be wondering 
what you say to a parent when you 
think it is advisable to have a child 
remain in kindergarten. The parent 
is usually ready for the topic be- 
cause the child’s report card has 
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shown that he is not doing too well 
in kindergarten, several notes have 
been sent home asking the parents 
to help the child with certain re- 
quirements although he has been 
helped and drilled for months in 
kindergarten, he still doesn’t seem 
to get it. When the parent tries and 
tries and sees that his child cannot 
get some of the requirements, he 
begins to realize which he may not 
have done before, that his child 
may not be ready for first grade. 
You contact the parent by note, 
telephone or have a conference with 
her (usually the mother you talk 
to). If the mother is working and it 
is impossible for her to see you, a 
note written to her which she will 
answer works out all right. If there 
isn’t a telephone, a note will have to 
be written. Some mothers have 
younger children at home and would 
rather have you talk to them over 
the telephone. Some mothers are 
very willing to come to kindergarten. 
You might want to go to the home. 

Briefly this is what I usually 
tell them. We have been thinking 
very seriously about .......... 
passing into first grade. Besides 
just observing her and working with 
her every day on her requirements 
for first grade, I have given her two 
tests. One test tells us if she is men- 
tally ready to pass and the other 
test is a reading readiness test tell- 
ing us if she is ready to read. Men- 
tally she has not developed as rap- 
idly as her chronological age. The 
reading readiness test shows that 
she is not ready to read. (You may 
have to taper down that mental 
sentence. Some reason of this type 
may be given.) Because ........ 
was sick so much in kindergarten 
is one reason I feel that mentally 
she ‘has not grown as fast as she 
should. I’m sure this will take care 
of itself as time goes on, but if we 
send her to first grade now, it may 
make her a nervous child and this 
may lead to a discipline problem. 
(Another reason might be the fol- 
lowing one.) Since ........ has 
been in kindergarten such a short 
time, she has not had a chance to 
gain as many experiences as the 
average child, so therefore, mentally 
she has not developed far enough 
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to be a success in first grade. With 
more experiences I am sure at a 
later time she will work out fine in 
first grade. We have talked to the 
first grade teacher about passing 
Pea aii into first grade and the 
first grade teacher feels as we do 
that it would be advisable for ...... 
to remain in kindergarten. Chrono- 
logically ........ is ready for first 
grade, but mentally, physically, 
socially, and emotionally (that is if 
the child needs improvement in all 
the factors) ........ is not ready 
for first grade. If you want us to 
pass her into first grade, we will, 
but we advise that she remain in 
kindergarten. If she does pass into 
first grade now it may mean that 
she will fail in first grade. It is not 
considered a failure to remain in 
kindergarten. (The mother usually 
will say that she will talk it over 
with her husband. Sometimes she 
will tell you that she meant to call 
you) (if you are talking to her on 


the telephone) that she felt that 


Ree oe was not ready for first 
grade and she was glad you felt the 
same way. She would very much 
to Gave remain in 
kindergarten. (Of course some par- 
ents want their children to pass 
regardless. In that case, this is 
what you say to them after telling 
them all about their child.) If you 
to pass into first 
grade now, that is all right with us. 
This was just a suggestion. Of 
course you realize that if ........ 
fails in first grade you take the re- 
sponsibility of the failure. (Some- 
times telling them that they will be 
responsible if the child fails makes 
them reconsider and the child then 
remains in kindergarten. If not the 
parent is held responsible and not 
you for the child going to first grade 
before he is ready. Some systems 
have the parents sign a note that 
they want ........ to pass into 
first grade and that they take the 
responsibility for the child’s failure. 
Children can be passed on condi- 
tion when the enrollment in first 
grade is small. The first grade 
teacher can then give more individ- 
ual attention to the child and he may 
succeed. Be sure the parent under- 
stands that the child may be sent 


back to kindergarten. The child, if 
he does not work out all right in 
first grade, will be happy to come 
back to kindergarten, as he will ad- 
mit that the work is too hard for 
him and he likes kindergarten bet- 
ter. Remember to always co-operate 
with the parents. That way you will 
find you will get along famously 
with them. After all, the children 
belong to them and it is up to them 
to give the final word what they 
want done with their child.) 

In some school systems they have 
a transitional first grade. This is 
a bridge between the kindergarten 
and a regular first grade. We have 
been having a_ transitional first 
grade the last few years in our 
system. For that reason, we do not 
keep anyone back in kindergarten 
any more. If we find a child needs 
extra help and needs to progress 
at a slower rate of speed we sug- 
gest to the parent that their child 
be passed into that room. Here 
again you might like to know what 
we say to the parent. Pretend you 
are listening in on a telephone con- 
versation. If possible we contact 
them by telephone as it saves much 
more time than a face-to-face con- 
ference and still it is personal. 

speaking. I am calling in regard to 
Right now we are divid- 
ing the children into first grades. 


We would like to put ........ into 
transitional first grade. Transitional 
first grade will only have .... chil- 


dren in it while the other first grades 
will have at least children. 
You can see where your child will 
get much more individual help in a 
transitional first grade. As far as 
the work in transitional first grade, 
it is the same as a regular first grade 
except that they will start reading 
at a later date and will progress 
slower in the beginning, but will 
speed up later. Miss ........ will 
be the teacher this year. Last year 
she had a regular first grade. Ordi- 
narily the children will pass from 
transitional first grade to second 
grade. If your child shouldn’t be 
ready for second grade, she will not 
fail but pass into a regular first 
grade. There she will continue where 
she left off in transitional first grade. 
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There will be no going back to the 
beginning. I am sure your child will 
make it into second grade barring 
any unforeseen difficulty such as a 
long illness or some serious emo- 
tional upset in the home. (That is 
the usual case. Once in a great while 
a child you know will not make sec- 
ond grade. Then you tell the par- 
ent that he might not make it, but 
he would do much better work in a 
transitional first grade than if he 
went to a regular first grade. Also, 
if he didn’t pass in a regular first 
grade, it would be a regular failure 
and he would be repeating the same 
grade. If you find your parent is 
very upset at the idea of his going 
into a transitional first grade, then 
I would advise he be passed into a 
regular first. You must keep the 
home happy. If the parent is going 
to be emotionally upset, it will affect 
the child and the atmosphere will 
not be as it should be. 99% of the 
time you can convince the parent 
that the transitional first grade is 
the place for their child.) We do 
not want the children in transi- 
tional first grade to feel that that 
room is any different from any 
other, so please do not tell him he is 
going in that room. Also do not tell 
your neighbors or friends. To you 
and all of us, we want the first 
grades to be all alike. They are all 
alike except there are fewer chil- 
dren in transitional first grade so 
that they can get more individual 
attention and they start to learn to 
read at a later date but by the end 
of the year they are caught up with 
the other children. Two years ago 
......... had _transi- 
tional first grade all the children 
were passed into second grade. She 
is a very lovely and loving teacher. 
She will make any child feel wanted 
and happy in school. I am sure you 
will like her as a teacher. She likes 
children and that is very important 
for a child that needs a little extra 
help. We gave the children mental 
tests. Your child’s mentality equaled 
his chronological age, so he is smart 
enough. That isn’t the reason why 
he is going in that room. He is just 
a little immature. He needs time 
to develop. (Whatever you say, 
praise the room and its benefits 
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and “soft pedal” the intelligence of 
the child. Sometimes the child may 
be very intelligent but he physi- 
cally may need that room due to 
health conditions, etc., or emo- 
tionally or socially he may not be 
ready for a regular first grade. 
Whatever it may be, tell the parent 
in a kind and understanding way. 
Remember, the child belongs to the 
parent. You are just lent the child 
to mold to the best of your ability 
for a few hours a day.) 

Here are some suggested reading 
readiness books for first grade. The 
only way the books might be used 
in kindergarten is for the teacher 
to have a copy. She can refer to it 
for suggestions of reading readiness 
activities. She may want to see the 
reading readiness book that is used 
in first grade. In June she might sit 
down with the book during story 
period and use it like a game by 
asking the children different ques- 
tions about the pictures. This book 
should not be the same one that is 
used in first grade. The using of 
reading readiness books for each 
child should not be started before 
he enters first grade. Activities and 
more reading readiness activities 
are what we need in kindergarten 
and not reading readiness books. 

1. “Before We Read” — Devel- 
opmental Activities for the Pre- 
Reading Period by William S. Gray 
and Marion Monroe Scott, Fores- 
man and Co., Chicago, IIl., 1940 

2. “First Days in School’ — A 
Beginner’s Workbook by Gertrude 
Hildreth, Allie Lou Felton, Mabel 
J. Henderson, Alice Meighen, The 
John C, Winston Co., Philadelphia, 
Penn., 1942 

3. “Hayes Seatwork for Begin- 
ners’ — (Color and number book) 
C. Frances Whitney, Hayes School 
Publishing Co., 401 Biddle Avenue, 


Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, 1945 
(Hectograph Edition) 
4. “Here We Go” — A first 


Reading Readiness Book, The Alice 
and Jerry Book by Emmett A. 
Betts and Mabel O’Donnell, Row, 
Peterson and Co., Evanston, IIL. 
(This is the book used in our first 
grade.) 

5. “We Can Read” — Reading 
Skill test, Readiness for Reading, 


by My Weekly Reader Editors, 
Eleanor M. Johnson, Managing 
Editor; Charles E. Merrill Co., 
Inc., Columbus 15, Ohio, 1946 
III. Suggestions 

Factors which influence readiness 
for first grade are right habits, 
attitudes, understandings, plus an 
adequate health program. This time 
for the health program we talked 
about the value of sunshine, but too 
much of it causes sunburn. Never 
look at the bright sun. Protect eyes 
against sun rays. 

Here are some steps to take in 
preparing kindergarten children for 
reading. The calendar can be talked 
about every month mentioning such 
things as number of days, weeks, 
kind of weather and number of 
birthdays that have been colored 
in on it. This time we marked 
Father’s Day on the calendar. You 
might like to mark flag day and the 
last day of school. 

Most of us have a picnic in June 
with the children. Meaningful con- 
cepts were built up by going on the 
picnic. We use the athletic field. 
You may have an empty lot nearby. 
A picnic in the park near the lake 
would have to be supervised very 
closely. The children dramatized 
getting ready for a picnic in the play- 
house. They made believe they were 
going on one and then coming home 
and cleaning up again. They drew 
pictures, heard a picnic. story, 
learned a song about a picnic. Abil- 
ity to speak with ease and fluency 
was developed by discussing the 
picnic. The teacher was a good model 
in training in accurate enunciation 
and pronunciation. Training to do 
problematic thinking by this prob- 
lem — What shall we bring for 
lunch on the picnic? Solve it by 
suggesting — fruit, sandwiches, or 
cupcakes, candy and a drink if de- 
sired. Solution — Most children 
brought a lunch like the one sug- 
gested. 

IV. Bibliography—Picnic—Story 

“Tommy’s Picnic,” p. 26, 27, 
June 1945, American Childhood 
(Story of mine also a song) —- Song 

“Sing a Song,” ““The World of 
Music,” Mabelle Glenn, Helen 
Learitt, Victor Rebmann, Ginn and 
Co., Chicago, “Picnic Day,’ p. 56 
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Summer Riddles 


ANNE WYATT 


Boys AND girls, put on your 
thinking caps and see if you can 
guess who we are. You may see us 
during vacation, as we are all with 
you in the summer. 

1. What is my name? 

In a wild gooseberry bush is my 
nest made of twigs and rootlets. 
In it are four or five bluish-white 
eggs with fine dots of reddish-brown 
all over them. I am happy living in 
hedgerows, thickets, hillside pas- 
tures or dry fields overgrown with 
shrubbery and vines. I can rustle 
about on the ground and scratch 
dry leaves looking for worms and 
insects hidden under these leaves. 
Insects, especially beetles and cater- 
pillars, and wild fruit and berries, 
are my favorite foods. Early every 
morning from the top of a bush I 
sing a loud, clear, melodious song 
similar to that of the mocking bird. — 

I am a large bird, longer than a 
robin, with a bright brown back, 
white breast streaked with brown- 
ish-black, and a very long tail which 
is moved or “‘thrashed”’ about con- 
tinually. Does that tell you my 
name? 

What is it? 

2. Who am I? 

I am a large tree with a trunk 
that divides a short distance above 
the ground. I have very small leaves 
for such a tall tree. It is interesting 
that, look as you may, you cannot 
find any leaves that are opposite or 
right across from each other; and 
that, try as you will, my leaf cannot 
be folded lengthwise so that the two 
halves are exactly alike. 

Who am I> 
3. Do you know who I am? 

I live in rich woods where the 
ground is shady and moist. My bare 
stalk rises ten or twelve inches, then 
branches into two long-stemmed, 
light-green, large, spreading leaves. 
My leaves are five-to-nine-parted, 
lobed, notched, and unevenly bal- 
anced. From the forked joint of the 
leaves I hang — one white flower 
on a short, thin, curving stem. I 
have six petals. 
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The yellow fruit is large and 
lemon-shaped and gets ripe in July. 
It is this fruit that gives me my 
name. 

What is it? 

4. Who are we? 

In our nest, which is just sort of 
a platform, are two white eggs. 
Sometimes they roll off for the nest 
has no sides. It is just some rough 
sticks piled together loosely on the 
ground or low in trees. When our 
nests are approached, we flap over 
the ground with one wing dragging, 
pretending that we are badly 
wounded. 

We used to be regarded as game 
birds; we are happy that we are not 
now. People say that we are among 
the best fliers. We are often found on 
deserts eight or ten miles from wa- 
ter. With a peculiar whistling sound 
we fly at nightfall to a spring or 
pool for a cool drink. Hunters are 
said to have watched us, and in 
that way, found springs for their 
needs. 

We are about the size of pigeons, 
with slender wings and long, point- 
ed, white-bordered tails. Our song 
is a mournful, yet pleasing, repeated 
“*e00-00-00.”” 

Now you know who we are! 

5. Guess! Guess! 

I am a tree, very large and wide- 

spreading. I have a twisted and 
gnarled appearance. 
You will be sure to know my name 
when I tell you that my seeds are 
acorns. Now can you say my name? 
6. You can guess my name. 

I can be found in fields every- 
where. My leaves and stem are not 
poison, but they are very acrid and 
cattle and horses do not like them. 
That is why we can grow our own 
sweet way in fields and pastures. 

Now listen to a clue: my flowers 
are yellow as butter, but I really 
do not think they resemble a cup. 
However, that tells you my name. 
7. Who are we? 

Groups of us are often seen walk- 
ing sedately about among the cows 
in the pasture. We are the only 


birds that neither make a nest of 
our own nor care for our young. 
We slyly deposit our eggs in the 
nests of smaller birds when they are 
absent, leaving further care of them 
to their new owners. We especially 
like to put them in the nests of 
warblers, sparrows, and vireos. From 
one to seven of our eggs have been 
found at a time in other birds’ 
nests, often in the warm center of 
the nest. Unless the birds build new 
floors or abandon their nests en- 
tirely, our eggs will hatch first and 
our babies will demand the lion’s 
share of the food. Frequently the 
other eggs do not hatch; if they do 
the young birds often die from 
hunger and cold or are pushed out 
of the nest by our babies. 
Can you guess who we are? 


8. What is my name? 

My bark is different from that of 
any other tree, as it looks very 
shaggy and peels off into long, nar- 
row hard scales. My leaves have 
from five to seven oval leaflets with 
finely toothed margins. My wood is 
very tough and hard; so it is used 
for wagons and farming implements. 
It is excellent for fuel. 

My nuts are covered with thick 
husks that separate into four or five 
parts. My kernel is sweet and you 
like to eat it. 

What is my name? 


9. Who am I? 

If you take a walk through moist 
woods, you may find me looking 
out at you from my pulpit. I am 
light green, more or less striped with 
brown, especially on the outside. 
Usually two or three leaves spread 
shelteringly on long stems over me. 
Bright berries are left after my 
leaves wither. 

My large solid roots have a hot, 
acid taste; but the Indians used to 
think them very delicious food. I 
have been called an Indian turnip. 

I have a boy’s name. Do you 
know who I am? 


10. Guess again! 

If, when you are walking through 
a meadow, you come near a bird 
who looks at you, then turns around 
so its black and yellow cannot be 
seen, and limps off, you will know it 
(Turn to Page 63) 


Mother Goose 


Children’s Vacation 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I 
Characters: 
Mother Goose 
Bobby Marcia 
Sally Ronnie 
Greg Phyllis 


Scene: At Bobby’s house. (As 
the scene opens, all of the chil- 
dren are sitting around the 
room, listening intently to 
Mother Goose.) 

Mother Goose: And so, children, as 
long as I have to be away for two 
or three weeks this summer, I 
thought you would be glad to have 
some of the Mother Goose children 
visit you. 

Bobby: Oh boy, I want Jack. 

Sally: And I want Jill. 

Mother Goose: That’s fine, Bobby 
and Sally, but there’s more to it 
than that. You see, our Mother 
Goose children each have jobs all 
summer and they must visit the 
homes of you children who also 
work at different tasks during the 
summer. 

Bobby: Well — er — that does 
make a difference, doesn’t it? You 
see, just as soon as school closes, I 
have to have a long rest. I work so 
hard during my school year. 

(The children all shout at this 
statement and laugh loudly, point- 
ing accusing fingers at Bobby.) 

Sally: I have never done much of 
anything in the summer either, but 
if I could only have Jill with me, 


I’d be glad to find a job for both of 
us. 

Greg: Could we really choose the 
ones we'd like, Mother Goose? 

Mother Goose: Well, it sounds as 
though you’re all willing to enter- 
tain some of my children, so I think 
this would be as good a time as any 
to choose your special guest. 

Greg: Then I'd like Tommy 
Tucker. I’m joining the playground 
choir group this summer and we 
need boys who can really sing. 

Marcia: I have a real job this 
summer and I[ think Mary Mary 
Quite Contrary could help me. My 
grandmother is going to Europe 
this next month and she has asked 
me to care for her flower gardens. 
It will be fun-to have Mary with me. 

Ronnie: I don’t know what you 
think of this idea, Mother Goose, 
but after I finish with my paper 
route each day, I have time to prac- 
tice and play ball with the Little 
League. Now. we’re always in need 
of fast runners. Do you suppose? 
Do you think? 

Mother Goose: I know exactly 
what you’re going to say, Ronnie. 
You’re wondering if Tom Tom the 
Piper’s son would quit stealing pigs 
and use his energy running races or 
bases for your team. My answer is, 
“Just try him and see.”’ 

Phyllis: I do errands for the neigh- 
bors every morning and then I go 
to day camp. I’m very much in- 


terested in nature and especially in 
the study of bugs and insects of all 
kinds. Don’t you think Little Miss 
Muffet would get over her fright if 
she could join the nature study class 


with me? They always discuss 
spiders. 

Mother Goose: You children are 
wonderful and now I’m going back 
to Mother Goose land and tell Jack 
and Jill, Tommy Tucker, Mary, 
Mary, Quite Contrary, Tom, Tom 
the Piper’s Son, and Little Miss 
Muffet that they’re all invited to 
spend two weeks with you children 
this summer. If all goes well, who 
knows but later you can go to visit 
them. 

(Mother Goose leaves, waving 
goodbye to them, and Act I closes 
as all the children cheer.) 

Rah Rah Rah, Rah Rah Rah! 
The children are coming, 
Hurrah, Hurrah! 

Are we glad? Well, I guess we are. 
Rah Rah Rah, Rah Rah Rah! 


ACT Il 

THE SUMMER VACATION 
Characters: 

Same as ir Act I plus the 
Mother Goose Children: Jack 
and fill, Little Miss Muffet, 
Tommy Tucker, Tom Tom the 
Piper’s son, Mary Mary Quite 


Contrary. 
Scene: Same as in Act I. 
Time: Just before Mother 


Goose children return home. 

(As the scene opens, Bobby 
and Jack (from Mother Goose 
Land) are talking.) 

Bobby: I have invited the rest of 
the gang over here to report on 
what has happened the last two 
weeks. What are you going to have 
to say, Jack? 
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Jack: We Mother Goose children 
have decided to give our reports in 
rhyme and I'll wait to give mine 
when — (They hear voices outside.) 
Oh, here they come now. 

(Sally, Greg, Marcia, Ronnie and 
Phyllis enter, each with their Mother 
Goose Land guest.) 

Bobby: Now that you're all here, 
Jack is going to give his report. 
O. K., Jack. 

Jack: 

Bobby and I tried to get work, 

For we'd hate like anything to be 

called a_ shirk, 

So we went around till at last we 


found, 

What we wanted at the circus 
ground. 

We carried water to the animals 
there. 

So you see Bobby and I did our 
share. 

I’m used to that work in Mother 
Goose Land, 

But it was Bobby, not Jill, with a 
helping hand. 


(Sally, gently pushing Jill for- 
ward.) 

Sally: Now, Jill, you tell them 
what we did. 

Jill: 

Sally and I walked up hill and 


down, 

Neither of us hurt or broke a 
crown, 

For we were doing errands for 
others, 


Like neighbors, friends, and ev- 

eryone’s mothers. 

I guess in two weeks we’ve walked 

miles and miles. 

There were no tears for us, just 

plenty of smiles. 

(Greg steps forward with Tommy 
Tucker.) 

Greg: Tommy will tell you that 
he has never had so much fun in his 
whole life. 

Tommy Tucker: 

Back home I just sang when I 

wanted to eat, 

But here I sing to the gang when 


they meet. 

I’ve sung in the choir and sung 
alone. 

I sang when it rained or when the 
sun shone. 

It’s better I found to sing all the 
time, 

And now I’ve come to the end of 
my rhyme. 

Marcia: (with Mistress Mary, 


steps forward) Here’s Mary with 
her report. 
Mistress Mary Quite Contrary: 


Piggy Wiggy 


LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 


Tus primary story can be 
used with a flannelgraph and for 
refrain work. 

Verses are repeated often enough 
so that after a first reading, children 
can participate in at least part of 
the refrain. 

Pictures needed: Piggy Bank, 
Piggy Wiggy, Black Piggy, Brown 
Piggy, Reddish Piggy. 

Once upon a time there was a 
very sad little piggy. His name was 
Piggy Wiggy. Someone had put him 
in a pen out on the farm with a lot 
of other piggies and he didn’t 
belong there. 

You see, Piggy Wiggy was differ- 
ent. He did not look like the other 
piggies at all. He was BLUE. And — 
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whoever heard of a BLUE piggy 
wiggy? 

Refrain: 

He had a pink nose. 
He had pink toes, 
And he didn’t oink 
Like a piggy goes. 

(Place blue pig with pink nose and 
toes on graph) 

Sleek, black piggy would say to 
him, “Oink, oink, look at me! I’m 
black and shiny as can be. 

You’re a funny kind of pig. 

You’re not very little, 

You're not very big. 

You're different from us and that is 
why 

We can’t understand you, though 
we try.” 


We've worked and worked in the 

garden each day, 

But still we’ve had time to play 

and play. 

When they ask me now, “How 

dces your garden grow?” 

Marcia and I will have flowers to 

show. 

Ronnie: (with Tom Tom the 
Piper’s son) Tom will tell of the 
race he has run. 

Tom Tom the Piper’s Son: 

I ran a race and won it too. 

I stole no pig, I’m telling you. 

I received a prize for coming in 

first. 

I am so happy I could “burst!” 

(The children laugh happily as 
Phyllis steps forward with Little 
Miss Muffet.) 

Little Miss Muffet: 

I’m no longer afraid of a spider or 

ant. 

You may try to scare me, but I 

know you can’t. 

I’ve learned to love them while at 

camp, 

And now they call me the IN- 

SECT CHAMP. 

(To end the entire play, all of the 
children gather together and sing 
an appropriate song. 

The End 


(Place black pig on graph) 

What the black piggy said made 
Piggy Wiggy feel that he was not 
wanted. He stood back in a corner 
of the big pen and looked longingly 
at the trough where the other piggie 
wiggies were burying their snouts in 
the mash which the farmer had just 
poured from his tin pgil. 

When Piggy Wiggy went near the 
trough, Black Piggy gave him a 
black look. The look frightened him 
and he crept far back into a corner 
and there he stayed. 

Poor BLUE Piggy Wiggy. 

Refrain: 

He had a pink nose. 
He had pink toes, 
And he didn’t oink 
Like a piggy goes. 

Brown Piggy poked his snout into 
the corner where BLUE Piggy was 
trying to hide. (Place Brown Piggy 
on flannelgraph) 
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“Hmmmmmmmmmm,” grunted 

Brown Piggy. 

Look at me, look at me! 

I am as brown as brown can be. 
You are a funny kind of pig. 
You’re not very little, 

You're not very big. 

You’re different from us and that is 
why 

We can’t understand you, though 
we try.” 

Piggy Wiggy hung his head in 
shame. He wondered why being 
different was so important. He 
thought about asking, but he was 
too timid and scared. He just stood 
in the corner and thought about it. 
Of course 

Refrain: 

He had a pink nose, 
He had pink toes, 
And he didn’t oink 
Like a piggy goes. 

So — there was not much use of 
saying anything for he probably 
would not have been understood 
anyway. 

Red Piggy (Place picture on 
graph) was the fattest piggy in the 
pen. He ate more mash than any 
other piggie and he lay around in 
mud puddles most of the time 
wallowing and sunning himself. He 
was a lazy piggy indeed, so he never 
even bothered to go near BLUE 
Piggy Wiggy. 

One day BLUE Piggy Wiggy 
moved toward the mud puddle very 
slowly and carefully. There was 
Red Piggy lying snoozing away. 
He looked kind, thought BLUE 
Piggy Wiggy .. . that BLUE Piggy 
Wiggy who 


Refrain: 

Had a pink nose, 

He had pink toes, 
And he didn’t oink 
Like a piggy goes. 

BLUE Piggy Wiggy decided to 
ask Reddish Piggy some WHY 
questions. 

“WHY?” 
Wiggy. 

Before he could finish the ques- 
tion, Reddish Piggy turned over, 
opened one eye, and grunted. 
“Oink, oink, look at me. 

I am as red as red can be. 

You are a funny kind of pig. 

You're not very little. 

You're not very big. 

You're different from us and that is 
why 

We can’t understand you, though 
we try.” 

BLUE Piggy Wiggy did not go 
away this time. He made up his 
mind to find out why being different 
was so important. 

“WHY is it important being 
different?” he asked. 

“Can you say ‘oink’?” asked 
Reddish Piggy. 

BLUE Piggy Wiggy shook his 
head NO. 

“Can youeat mash froma trough?”’ 

BLUE Piggy Wiggy didn’t know 
the answer to that question for he 
had never been invited to eat mash 
from a trough. 


tell you WHY,” gruffed 
Reddish Piggy. 
You are BLUE. 
It is not true 
That pigs are blue. 


asked BLUE Piggy 


I also think 
That pigs are never trimmed with 
pink. 

Reddish Piggy was about to turn 
over in his mud puddle and go back 
to sleep, when a big squeal came 
from over the pig sty. 

It was not the squeal of a piggy. 
No, siree! 

It was the squeal of happiness 
coming from the lips of a little girl 
with a BLUE dress trimmed with 
pink. 

“Look, look!’ she cried. ““There’s 
my Piggy Wiggy! My Piggy Wiggy! 
My BLUE Piggy Wiggy 
With a pink nose 
My BLUE Piggy Wiggy 
With pink toes, 

Who doesn’t oink 
Like a piggy goes! 

I have been looking all over for 
you, dear Piggy Wiggy,”’ she said as 
she reached over the sty and took 
BLUE Piggy Wiggy in her two 
hands. 

Then she said an interesting thing. 

“T have ten pennies for my birth- 
day!” 

Then she did a curious thing. At 
least it seemed most curious to the 
other Piggy Wiggies who were 
looking on. 

She took the ten pennies one by 
one and dropped them into BLUE 
Piggy Wiggy’s back. (Place picture 
of a piggy bank on the graph) 

BLUE Piggy Wiggy knew at 
last why he did not belong in the 
pig pen. He was a make-believe 
piggy. He was a very special kind 
of a piggy and — he was.a most 
USEFUL one, too. 


The Rain Has Filled the Puddles Up 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


The rain has filled the puddles up, 
The frogs are hoarsely croaking; 

The mullein and the jimpson weeds 
Have had a thorough soaking. 


A million tiny rivulets 
Excitedly are running; 


The rain has washed the air all clean 
And renovated alleys; 

It’s showered hillside, plain and field 
And irrigated valleys. 


And spread across the verdant hill 


A lupin carpet’s sunning! 
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y the Mugs walks up the slide on the playground. Mel enjoys playing on the slide in the right 
His shoes carry stones and dirt on the slide mak- 
ing it unpleasant for the other boys and girls to 
slide down. It is also dangerous to walk up and slide too. 


LUE down a slide. 


way. He takes his turn and others can enjoy the 


Nila, 


t 


Mugs does not want to take his turn fielding Mel likes to play ball with his friends. They 
the ball. If he cannot bat all the time, he will take turns batting and fielding. It is all fun 
not play at all. that way. 
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Activities at Oliver Hazard Perry School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Folk Dancing 


a | 


Children love to dance. Kindergarten 
children become skillful in skipping and other 
forms of rhythm. This does not always come 
naturally. Many five year olds have had real 
difficulty in learning to skip. One little boy 
refused to return to school. When questioned 
he said, “I can’t do the jumpin’ and jiggin’.” 
It took tactful handling to restore his self 
respect and teach him to skip. These first ex- 
periences are most important and must be 
happy and_ successful. 


Records are now available which not only 
provide the music but also the instruction, step 
by step, for primary folk dancing. Teachers 
find these most helpful. Dancing like all sub- 
jects should be started correctly and developed 
properly from the simplest rhythm to the 
elaborate dances of the older children. 

This picture shows a group of girls in one 
of the dances at the Mexican fiesta. Many were 
dances given during the play. Only one was 
taught from beginning to end. All others were 
original in that parts of several folk dances 
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were put together in new combinations. Again 
the initiative of the children was exercised. 


When everything was completed the Mexi- 
can Fiesta was given in the evening for par- 
ents. A small admission fee was charged. 


In our school only one such extensive 
project can be carried out each year. Some time 
must be taken from regular lessons, but in 
summarizing school work we found that there 
had been real subject matter taught. (1) Ap- 
plied arithmetic: measuring material, collecting 
fees and counting proceeds. (2) Construction 
work. (3) Much research in reading. (4) Prac- 
tical application of art, music, and dancing. 
(5) Much practice in composition and oral 
English. 


Even more important, children had worked 
together pleasantly, had learned to take criti- 
cism, to share with others, to recognize and re- 
spect talent in their classmates and had learned 
to discriminate and to appreciate. These are 
qualities which make for successful living. 
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Activities at Oliver Hazard Perry School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ALICE HANTHORN 


A Dramatization Project 


A dramatization project brings in many 
subjects in the curriculum. It provides oppor- 
tunity for originality, initiative, organization 
and judgment — all as the part of the pupils. 
This is true if responsibility is placed on the 
children. There must be guidance by the 
teacher, but never domination and dictation. 
As a beginning teacher the writer dominated 
all dramatizations. Each child was told where 
to stand, what to say, where and when to 
move. There is little educational value in such 
a performance. 

The picture shows the final scene in the 
dramatization of one chapter in the Mexican 
story, “The Silver Faun.” A fiesta is in prog- 
ress. Chico, the little Mexican boy, has become 
separated from his guardian. As he wanders 
about, he sees many interesting, dramatic 
things which provide material for each scene. 
At the end he is found and everyone is happy. 

The book, “The Silver Faun,” is in story 
form. The children had to write the play. 
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Everyone worked together in deciding the num- 
ber of scenes and the action of each. Then came 
a free dramatization of each part. Children 
volunteered to be the different characters. 
After many try-outs, comments and discus- 
sions, the conversation as agreed upon was 
written on the blackboard and copied for the 
play. Interest ran high. 


In the art period pictures of Mexican cos- 
tumes, sombreros, blankets, rugs, glassware and 
dishes were studied. Many children brought 
Mexican objects from home. 


Our art supervisor helped the children 
plan their scenery, booths, and decorations. 
She gave advice as to the stage setting. 


The music period was spent in learning 
Mexican songs. All words were memorized. 
Children who were not on the stage formed a 
group in front of the stage to help in the sing- 
ing. Stage hands were needed to shift scenes. 
Every child had a part. 
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Social Study Units 


With Integrated Activities 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


THE STUDY OF JAPAN 
The study of Japan may be developed in quite 
the same way as the unit on China. In presenting 
the subject, the teacher must be sure to give the 


children a picture of the new Japan as well as 
that of the old. 


OBJECTIVES FOR THE STUDY 
1. To help children to get a better understanding 
of the people in Japan and of their way of 


living. 


2. To create in the children a friendliness for 


other peoples. 


3. To give to the children a better picture of 
Japan since World War 2 — her government, 
industries, customs, her relations with the 


United States. 


4. To help children to realize in what way Japan 


contributes to the world. 
Ways in which interest in Japan may be aroused 
and directed: 
1. Through reading a Japanese story. 
2. Through a letter or postcard sent from a 


G.I. stationed in Japan. 


3. Through a discussion of a Japanese home, a 


Japanese school, a Japanese garden. 


4. Through pictures of dolls, kimonos, rice, tea, 


or ways of travel. 


5. Through children bringing to the classroom 
some Japanese article, like a fan, a parasol 


a lacquer box, or Japanese newspaper. 


6. Through observing cherry trees in the spring. 


7. Through reading or listening to Japanese 


poems. 
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8. Through interest in someone’s silk dress. 


Through any of these channels, the teacher 
may develop either an entire unit on the study of 
Japan, or any of its features like: ‘‘Listening to 
Japanese Music,”’ ‘‘Making a Japanese Garden,”’ 
“Collecting Japanese Poems,” *“*The Old and the 
New Japan.” In either case, the teacher must 
have an adequate background before she begins 
the study. 


QUESTIONS RAISED BY THE CHILDREN 
1. Where is Japan? What is the country like? 


2. What happened at Pearl Harbor on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941? 


3. Why did the U. S. throw the atomic bombs on 


Hiroshima and Nagasaki? 


4. What changes did General Douglas MacAr- 


thur make in Japan? 


5. How has the Emperor been retained in Japan? 


What is his present power? 
6. What is their new government like? 


7. How has the role of woman changed in the 


New Japan? 
8. What do we use in this country that comes 
from Japan? 
9. What kind of place is the Japan of today? 
10. What do the Japanese eat? 


11. Do they use chopsticks like the Chinese? 


12. What kind of dishes do they use? 


13. Do they really live in paper houses? How 


made? 

14, What kind of furniture do they use? 

15. Is it ever cold in Japan? How do the Japanese 
keep warm in paper houses? 


16. Why do the Japanese use blocks of wood for 


pillows? 
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Social Study Units 


A Dramatization Project 
FLOPENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


. What sort of schools do the Japanese children 


attend? 


. Why do they travel in jinrikishas? 


. Do they have automobiles? 
. What do the people do to earn a living? 


. Why is Mount Fugi called the ‘‘Sacred Moun- 


tain?’’ 


Do they have telephones and electric lights in 


Japan? 


- Do they have a flag like ours? 

. What holidays or festivals do they observe? 
. What kind of money do they use? 

. What games do they play? 


-. Do they have a president? What is their form 


of government? 


The children may solve their problems and 


carry out numerous activities through various 


committees like the following: 
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Mary’s committee — Drawing a map to show 


the relation of Japan to the U. S. 


. John’s committee — Making of all buildings 


used in the project. 


. Sue’s committee — Making of all costumes 


for adults or children. 


. William’s committee — Reporting on all in- 


formation connected with Japan and World 
War II. 


. Harry’s committee — Finding out what Gen- 


eral Douglas MacArthur did for Japan. 


. Jane’s committee — Finding out the status of 


the present Emperor. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


. Mabel’s committee — Making a list of all the 


things we use daily that come from Japan. 


. Howard’s committee — Visiting stores to find 


things that have come from Japan. 


. Edith’s committee — Finding out interesting 


facts about their home life. 


Donald’s committee — To find out all the 
changes in the life of the people since World 
War II. 


Donna’s committee — Writing to a silk com- 


pany to get information on manufacture of 


silk. 


Bill’s committee — A study of transportation 


in Japan — old and new. 


Peter’s committee — A study of Japanese 
schools. 
Mary’s committee — A study of festivals — 


**Doll’s Festival, of Shichi’? (November 15, 


**Flower Festival.”’ 


Jerry’s committee — A study of present gov- 
ernment — ‘National Diet,’? Min- 
ister — Ministers 


of State,’ ‘‘Supreme 


Court,”’ etc. 


TEACHER’S BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Japan in Story and Pictures’”’ (1953), Edelman, 


Harcourt; ‘‘The First Book of Japan’ (1953), 


Mears, Watts, Inc., 699 Madison Ave., N. Y.; 


‘*The Land and People of Japan’’ (1952) Vaughan, 


Lippincott; ‘‘Japanese Children’’ (1951), O’Don- 


nell, Row, Peterson. 
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Integrated Activities 
(To be correlated with the Study of Japan) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


READING AND LITERATURE 


1. Making and reading reports on how tea is 


raised, how rice is raised, how silk is pro- 


duced, and so on. 


. Making and reading an illustrated class rec- 


ord of “Our Study of Japan.”’ 


. Reading library stories of Japanese life, like: 
“The Tongue-Cut Sparrow” (from Willis- 
ton’s “‘Japanese Fairy Tales,’ Rand); ‘“The 
Beautiful Bamboo” (from Roulet’s Japanese 
Folk Stories and Fairy Tales,’’ American 
Book); ‘‘Japanese Twins,”’ Perkins, Hough- 
ton; ‘Little Black Eyes,’’ Norton, Macmillan; 
**The Begging Deer,’’ Rowe, Macmillan; ‘‘Lit- 
tle People of Japan,’’ Muller, Flanagan. 


. Reporting answers to questions raised by the 


children. 
. Reading from “‘Our Diary of Japan.”’ 


. Making and reading riddles based on life in 


Japan. 
. Reading aloud from ‘Japanese Twins.”’ 


. Reading poems of Japan, like: ‘“‘Cherry Bles- 
soms,”” Hilda Conkling, ‘“‘Silver Horn,” 
Stokes, Japanese Picture; ‘“The Moon Ship,” 
**Golden Flute,”’ John Day; ‘“‘Japanese Lulla- 
bye,”’ “‘Eugene Field Book,”’ Scribner’s;“‘Sing- 
ing,’ Robert Louis Stevenson, ‘‘Golden 
Flute,”” John Day; “‘The Fan,” ‘‘Golden 
Flute,”’ John Day; “‘The Willow and the 
Brook,”’ ‘“‘Golden Flute,’’ John Day; ‘‘Little 
Maid of Far Japan,’’ Annette Wynne, ‘For 
Days and Days,” Stokes. 


SPELLING AND VOCABULARY 


. The children may compile a book or a chart 


of Japanese names, like: Tanka, dragon fly, 
Fuji, jinrikisha, bamboo, cicades, kimonos, 


lacquer, ete. 


. Building unusual picture words about a Jap- 


anese picture, like, ‘‘Gleaming Snows of 
Fuji,’”’ ‘‘Crinkled Iris,’’ ‘‘Graceful Bamboo,”’’ 
**The Moon Ship,” “‘A Tree in Bloom,” “A 
Lonely Willow,” ‘‘A Sky Like Turquoise.”’ 


. A study of compound words, like: butterfly, 


fairyland, chopstick, dragonfly, paper house, 


handshake, silk worm. 


. A study of Japanese names, like: takeo (tall), 


askira (clear), kiro (joy), ko (child), honako 
(flower), yuriko (lily). 


LANGUAGE 


. Simple book reports on various Japanese 


books or stories read. 


. Asking clear, worth-while questions on life 


of the Japanese. 


. Making speeches on various phases of Jap- 


anese life: 

How Tea is Raised A Japanese Tea 
A Japanese Home The Kite Festival 
Our Japanese Costumes The Flowers of Japan 


How To Play Japanese Tag 


. Writing a letter of inquiry to a silk manu- 


facturing company. 


. Dramatization of Japanese Fairy Tales. 
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Integrated Activities 
(To be correlated with the Study of Japan) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


6. Writing simple invitations to a Japanese 


Assembly. 
7. Dramatization of incidents in Japanese life. 
8. Making simple peep shows. 
9. Writing items for a Japanese newspaper. 


10. Creating simple verses depicting Japanese 
life. 


11. Planning an Assembly program. 


12. Listening to and enjoying stories and poems, 
like: 


THE MOON SHIP (Golden Flute) 
In the ocean of the sky, 

Borne on rising waves of cloud, 
The moon ship 

Goes a-gliding by 

Through a forest of stars. 


— From the Japanese 


THE FIREFLY LIGHTS HIS LAMP 
(My Poetry Book) 
Although the night is damp, 
The little firefly ventures out, 
And slowly lights his lamp. 


— Unknown Japanese 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


How many Japanese come to America? What 
do they do here? 


Appreciation of natural beauties of Japan, its 
birds, insects, flowers, trees. 
Why Japanese costumes differ from ours. 


Why wooden blocks are satisfactory for pillows. 
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Simple geographical facts about Japan. 


How Japanese foods differ from ours. 
Why the Japanese can keep warm in paper 
houses. 


What we get from Japan and what we con- 


tribute to them. 


NUMBER 

Measuring for a Japanese house or garden. 

Measuring for a Japanese screen. 

Planning for a simple mevie. 

Measuring material for doll costumes. 

Buying and selling in a Japanese store. 

Making price tags for a Japanese shop. 

Measuring for a Japanese landscape. 

Measuring for a marionette or puppet show. 

Planning for pictures in a class record book. 

Measuring for Japanese furniture — tables, 
mats, pictures, dishes, lanterns. 


Numerous problems based on Japanese life. 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Making and furnishing a Japanese home. 
Decorating the walls of the house. 

Making a Japanese garden with its cherry, pine, 
plum, peach, and bamboo trees. 

Making the lanterns, dishes, tiny tables, mats, 
wind bells, for the house. 

Making Japanese costumes. 

Making a Japanese scene to show the dragon 
and butterflies. 

Making a miniature Japanese landscape. 

Illustrating a class record book. 

Modeling clay dishes and firing them. 


Making Japanese lanterns for the classroom. 
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NUMBER SEAT WORK Flora V. Shoemaker 


Pj nd make —potatoes 
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Four birds flying here I see, 
If one flew away, 
That would leave .......... ? 


Four fish swimming, Five fish came along, 


All in a line, Then there were ......... ? 


Five butterflies sailing Three left the others, 
In the sky so blue, Then there were 


Two boats sailing, How many does that make? 
Now, two more, 
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MATCHING ACTIVITY 


Helen Strimple 
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Here is a picture of a leaf, a star, a shoe, a flower and a door. 


Can you draw a line from each to the picture opposite 
where it belongs? 
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FATHER’S DAY PUZZLE I, Dyer Kuenstler 


ar 
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Find two birds (an owl and a wren), a rabbit, two frogs, a butterfly, a dog, raccoon, chipmunk and young deer. 
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SLIM RESCUES HIS BROTHER I. Dyer Kuenstler 


a. a 2. WHEN THE YOUNG SEA-HORSES 


SEA-HORSE CARRIES 
OTHE EGGSIN HIS 


LISTEN, 
ALL OF YOU!}, 
Y DART BACK TO , 
OMY POUCH. a THEY PLAY AND TIM AND 
4 
5. WHEN A FISH SWAM BY, THE J 
SEA-COLTS HID IN PAPA'S POUCH, 


ANY COLT THAT - WEST LOOK OUT, TIM: 
HERE COMES A 


A/REMEMBER- - 
‘STRAIGHT AHEAD’ so cow 
‘UPWARD! OUT OF ITS WAY. 


TIM'S NECK 
AND YANKED 


FROM NOW ON I'LL 
ALWAYS WATCH FOR 
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HE WATCHES NEARBY 
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A Luncheon for Aunt Pink 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER, Illustrated by the Author 


Now MR. Pig’s Aunt Pink 
had come to visit him, and Mrs. 
Goose had decided to give a party 
for her. A luncheon; that would be 
nice. So she hurried to Mr. Pig’s 
house to invite her, and ask her to 
be honor guest. 

“Thank you, I'll be delighted,” 
smiled Aunt P.nk. 

“Is the luncheon to be for — just 
ladies?”’ asked Mr. Pig. “‘And don’t 
you need an extra honor guest?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Goose, looking 
at him hard. He was hinting, and 
she knew it. “I'll expect you at 
one, on Wednesday,” she told Aunt 
Pink, ‘“‘and now good-bye.” 

Mrs. Hen and Old Lady Owl 
and Mrs. Pop-Rabbit and Mrs. 


Squirrel all said they would be de- 
lighted to come, when she asked 
them. 

Mrs. Goose decided to get the 
food ready on Tuesday afternoon, 
so that she would have Wednesday 
morning to dust her house and get 
fixed up. She was going to have 
carrot pies for the first course, and 
cherry pies for dessert. 

She had a great time, baking and 
fussing. It was true, as her friends 
had said, Mrs. Goose could fix 
good food when she set her mind to 
it. And she did, this time. 

But when she got through, there 
were twelve little pies, round, brown, 
and plump. When she set them all 
up on the bread board, she was a 


little upset to see how much alike 
they all looked. Which were the 
carrot? Which were the cherry? She 
separated them. There, that was 
the way it should be. 

When the next morning came, 
Mrs. Goose was in a fine flurry. 
She swept the house, she arranged 
flowers, she even made a sign, 
WELCOME TO AUNT PINK, 
and pinned it up on the wall. She 
put on her best purple party dress. 
She fixed a spray of real flowers for 
her hair; it stuck out behind and 
waved in the breeze when  shie 
walked. 

At almost one o’clock she had the 
table set, and six of the pies in the 
oven. 


In front of each guest was a lovely little pie. 
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Then her guests began to arrive. 
First Old Lady Owl and Aunt Pink, 
together. Aunt Pink looked hand- 
some in a lettuce-green dress, that 
set off the rosiness of her plump 
cheeky face. Mrs. Goose welcomed 
them. In the distance, she could see 
Mr. Pig following, still hoping to be 
invited to the luncheon. Then his 
mouth opened; what was he shout- 
ing? “WHAT ABOUT THAT 
EXTRA HONOR GUEST?” Mrs. 
Goose pretended not to hear him. 
His Aunt Pink looked embarrassed; 
she turned around, and made a 
go-right-back-home motion, with her 
fat arm. 

Then came Mrs. Squirrel and 
Mrs. Hen, hurrying and smiling. 

Last of all, came Mrs. Pop- 
Rabbit, because she was so busy 
with her children till the last mo- 
ment. Mr. Pop-Rabbit had come 
home from the Clover Meadow to 
stay with them, and he had been 
late. 

‘Well, shall we sit down?” said 
Mrs. Goose. She put Aunt Pink 
by her right wing; the Animaltown 
News had said that was the proper 
place for an honor guest. “No one 
can say I haven’t good party man- 
ners,’ thought Mrs. Goose to her- 
self. 

In front of each guest was a lovely 
little pie, baked just the right shade 
of brown. 

Mrs. Squirrel put her fork into 
hers; then looked surprised. 

Old Lady Owl did the same thing. 
So did Mrs. Hen. But Mrs. Goose 
took a bite, so the others did, too. 

They were eating hot cherry pies, 
instead of carrot ones! 

“Oh dear,’”’ Mrs. Goose was think- 
ing to herself, “I must have mixed 
the pies up. Well, I won’t say any- 
thing about it. I'll just pretend it is 
all: right.”” She laughed, and said 
out loud; ““Did you ever read in the 
Animaltown News Household col- 
umn that it is now the style to start 
with fruit pies? Especially when 
you have an honor guest?” 

No one said anything for a min- 
ute. They just kept on eating the 
hot cherry pies, and Mrs. Goose 
could see from their faces that they 
thought it was awfully funny. 


Then Old Lady: Owl said, “‘No, I 
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‘Please give me that,”’ she said, want to buy it.” 


never read anything like ‘haf in the 
Household column of the Animal- 
town News.” 

did I,” said Mrs. Squir- 
rel and Mrs. Pop-Rabbit, in the 
same, breath, together. 

Mrs. Hen didn’t say anything at 
all. She was gulping over a piece of 


‘hot pie; she had to take a drink of 


water quickly, and hold her head up 
high, so that the drink could slide 
down her throat. 

Aunt Pink said, “I don’t see the 
Animaltown News. But there are 
different customs in different places, 
I guess.” 

“Yes, 1 guess that’s laughed 


Mrs. Goose happily, but no one 
laughed with her. 

By this time the pies were all 
eaten, queer or not, so Mrs. Goose 
got up to take the plates away. 

When she got to the kitchen, 
there were the six carrot pies, sitting 
cold on the bread board. 

Mrs. Goose looked at them, and 
a frantic feeling came over her. 
“They will not like cold carrot pies 
after hot cherry ones,” she thought; 
“I don’t feel like eating one, myself! 
Oh, what shall I do? Well, [ll have 
to serve them, just as if I planned it 
this way.”’ And she did. 

If her friends were a little sur- 


“Oh, there you are!’ they said. 
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prised before, they were very sur- 
prised now. First, because carrot 
pies were served after the cherry 
ones, and second, because they were 
served cold. All Mrs. Goose’s guests 
sort of choked over the first bite; 
then they got used to the cold feel- 
ing, and ate a little more. But they 
did not eat as though they were 
enjoying it, no indeed. They ate 
as though they were trying to stuff 
the pies down, just to be polite. 

They gulped and chewed and left 
quite a bit on their plates. 

After a while, when Mrs. Goose 
saw they weren't going to eat any 
more, she took the plates away. 

In the kitchen by herself, Mrs. 
Goose noticed that all her friends 
were sitting there at the dining room 
table, as though they expected des- 
sert. 

“After what I said about the 
Household Column in the Animal- 
town News, I can’t tell them I made 
a mistake,” she said. “And I’ve 
used up my cherry pies! But I'll 
just have to serve them some kind 
of dessert; there isn’t anything else 
to do.” 

What should she give them? Sugar 
lumps? Apple sauce? No; she’d have 
to rush to Mr. Gobbler’s Grocery, 
and buy something. 

She put her head in the dining 
room door and smiled, and said, 
“Now, if you will excuse me a min- 
ute.”” Then she rushed out the back 


door. She rushed along Animaltown 
Avenue. She rushed into the Gro- 
cery. There was a lovely big fresh 
cake on the counter. ‘“‘Please give 
me that,” she said. “I want to buy 

Mr. Gobbler shook his head. 
“Mr. Pig wants that,” he said. ““He 
has gone home to scratch up some 
money.” 

“But here is my money, right 
here,”” said Mrs. Goose, and she 
threw it down on the counter, and 
picked the cake up, and rushed out 
of the store. 

When she got to her back porch, 
there were Mrs. Squirrel and Mrs. 
Hen waiting for her. “Oh, there you 
are,” they said. You said, ‘Excuse 
me a minute,’ and then you were 
gone so long! We thought you were 
sick, or something. And you weren’t 
in the kitchen .. .” 

“Of course not,”’ said Mrs. Goose. 
“T just went to get the dessert, at 
Mr. Gobbler’s.”’ 

Then a loud voice behind her 
called out, ““My cake! She went 
and got my cake! I was going to buy 
it — and she rushed in and snatched 
it!”’ 

Now Mrs. Goose’s friends at the 
luncheon table heard this commo- 
tion. Aunt Pink hurried out first, 
because she recognized her nephew’s 
voice, and when she saw him looking 
so cross, she said, ““Tut tut! Mrs. 
Goose planned that cake for our 


dessert; you run right home, and 
when I get back I'll make you some 
cookies.” 

Mr. Pig stood there still looking 
so mad and sad, and suddenly Mrs. 
Goose felt that she ought to do some- 
thing about it. After all, she had all 
but snatched the cake from under 
his nose. So she said, ““Come in and 
have dessert with us; your aunt 
is the honor guest, and even if it is 
a ladies’ luncheon, this time, we will 
be very glad indeed to have you.” 

Mr. Pig looked as though he 
couldn’t believe his big curly ears. 
His face broke into a broad smile, 
and Aunt Pink moved over, and 
Mrs. Goose found another chair, and 
then she served the cake. 

They all ate heartily, the lady 
guests, because they had not en- 
joyed the cold carrot pies, and so 
were still hungry. And Mr. Pig 
had had no lunch at all, and so was 
just starved. He had two big pieces 
of cake; but when Mrs. Goose asked 
him if he would have another, 
Aunt Pink quickly shook her head 
at him. ‘Two is enough,” she whis- 
pered. 

Then Mrs. Squirrel began to 
laugh, and said, “Just see where Mr. 
Pig is sitting. By your right wing, 
Mrs. Goose.” 

So that was how Mr. Pig came to 
Mrs. Goose’s luncheon for his Aunt 
Pink, and even got to be an extra 
honor guest! 


Three Cheers for Otis! 


JEAN WYATT 


The gayest, happiest day he 
had ever known came to Otis, the 
alligator when he was five years old. 
Otis started life hatched from an 
egg on an alligator farm in Florida. 
He was only nine inches long, but 
nearly five years later he had grown 
toa length of five feet, with a tough 
handsome hide, four strong short 
legs and a pair of goggly eyes that 
perched atop his skull like two 
raisins on a cup cake. 

One day Otis was sent away toa 
children’s Zoo. From the beginning 


a4 


he loved everything about his new 
world, but most of all he loved the 
children who came to visit him. 

Otis would pretend to be very 
fierce, flouncing his horny tail about, 
and opening his enormous jaws to 
show off his double row of long, 
sharp teeth. The children would 
squeal with delight and then reward 
him with bits of hot-dog, orange- 
peel, and this-and-that. 

One day the boys and girls were 
late in coming over to the pit. Otis 
could hear their high laughter com- 


ing from another part of the Zoo. 

He decided to practise opening 
and closing his jaws while he waited 
for them to put in an appearance. 
But by the time Otis had snapped 
his one hundred and thirty-ninth 
snap his jaws ached frightfully, and 
worse, the children had not yet 
arrived! 

Whatever, Otis asked himself, 
could be keeping his little friends in 
such a happy hullabaloo? 

Sometime later a few children did 
straggle over. Otis listened to their 
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Otis catches the bubble gum 


excited chatter in surprise and mis- 
giving. 

“What a clown that little Panda 
bear is!”’ 

“She looks just like my black and 
white teddy bear.” 

“T can hardly keep away from her 
cage she acts so cute!” 

Now Otis had heard about Panda 
bears, and their beguiling ways. 
Was he to loose his audience to such 
a fascinating creature? 

Otis went through his own act as 
if he were moving in a dream. All 
he could think of was the Panda 
bear. After the children left, he 
buried himself in the mud with 
only his eyes and nostrils exposed, 
and brooded. Far into the night he 
bellowed his misery... 

In the days that followed Otis 
kept out of sight in his den and soon 
the boys and girls stopped coming 
over to the pit. 

““How very miserable I feel!’ Otis 
told himself one morning. Two 
tears started out of his eyes and 


Summer Thanksgiving 


I’m thankful for each tree of shade, 


rolled down his olive green snout as 
he dragged himself from his den 
into the warm sunshine. 

Otis suddenly heard the voice of a 
Zoo keeper talking, ““We may get 
rid of Otis. Seems he doesn’t want to 
show off any more. Guess he’s 
ornery ...” 

Otis’ goggly eyes popped wide. 

Get rid of him! 

Otis turned the thought around. 
“Why! I may even be made into 
handbags and ladies’ shoes!”’ he told 
himself in alarm. “I’m in real trou- 
ble and it serves me right I guess. 
I’ve behaved like a sulky, selfish 
alligator, indeed.” 

Then and there Otis made up his 
mind about something important. 

“No matter what h — happens 
to me,” he said bravely, “I'll be a 
cheerful ’gator. Yes sir, I will, from 
now on!” 

Well at that moment several 
boys arrived at the pit. 

Otis was so glad to see them he 
welcomed all with a loud hiss. 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


And every single grassy blade 
In Summer when I’m walking with bare feet; 
Because I think that shady trees 
Are cooling in a gentle breeze, 

And grass, while I am barefoot, is a treat. 
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“Look! Otis is out of his den. He 
must be feeling better,” one of the 
boys shouted. He leaned far over the 
guard rail around the pit and then 
all at once a small package flew out 
of the boy’s hand. 

“Yipes!” he cried in dismay, 
“there goes our bubble gum, fellas!” 

Otis saw the small package come 
sailing at him. In the next moment 
he snipped it from the air as neatly 
as a porpoise catching a fish. 

The paper wrapper soon came 
off in his mouth. Otis’ long sharp 
teeth fiddled with the tid-bit. 

“Mmmmmmmm!” Otis thought, 
“nice flavor!” 

Then all at once something hap- 
pened. A large bubble of gum 
popped out of Otis’ mouth! Then 
another bubble! And another one! 

The boys began to chuckle. Then 
laughed. They jumped up and down 
and clapped. Then they called 
excitedly to other children, “Hurry! 
Otis’ chewing bubble gum!”’ 

From all over the Zoo the children 
came rushing to the alligator pit 
and stayed to burst into gales of 
laughter. 

It was indeed the gayest, happiest 
day of Otis’ life for at last his little 
friends had returned to him. 

It all worked out quite well. The 
boys and girls brought bubble gum 
to Otis instead of bits of hot-dog, 
orange-peel, and this-and-that. In 
time Otis learned the art of bubble 
gum-chewing so well that children 
everywhere heard about him and 
came to the Zoo to watch him 
perform. 

Did Otis worry about ending up 
as handbags and ladies’ shoes? No 
sirreee! He was much too busy 
making others happy! 
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**You have the biggest nose in the land,” said Little Donkey 


The Vain Little Donkey 


BETTY SAWYER 


Lirtie Donkey looked at him- 
self in the clear pond. He liked his 
brown eyes, and his cute nose, and 
his funny, baby hair. But Little 
Donkey didn’t like his ears, not one 
single bit! 

“I don’t know why my ears aren't 
as long as Jack’s. His ears must 
be, at least, one whole inch longer.” 
He trotted over to his brother, who 
stood. nearby. 

“Jack, why are your ears longer 
than mine?” 

Jack tossed his head, and said: 

“My ears are longer than yours, 
because I’ve worked on them.” 

Little Donkey shook his head, 
and said: 

“I don’t think so. Mama says 
we're born the way we are, and we 
have to make the best of it.” 

Jack started nibbling at the grass, 
and said: 

““Mama may be right most of 
the time, but I did what I did, so 
there!”’ 

“What did you do, Jack?”’ asked 
Little Donkey, eagerly. 


Jack looked up at his brother, 
and thought. It really wasn’t fair 
to tease Little Donkey this way, but 
it might teach him a lesson. Only 
yesterday, Mama Donkey had scold- 
ed Little Donkey because he had 
spent most of the day looking at 
himself in the clear pond. Little 
Donkey was much too vain about 
his looks! 

“Well,” said Jack, “I eat and eat 
and eat, and every hour I pull each 
ear, ever so gently. Very soon, 
Little Donkey, you'll have long, 
long ears, just like mine.” 

“Oh, I knew there must be a 
way, cried Little Donkey. He 
trotted away, and Jack threw back 
his head and laughed and laughed. 
tell Little Donkey I was play- 
ing a joke on him, when night-time 
comes.” 

Little Donkey started eating, and 
he stuffed himself. He pulled first 
one ear, and then the other, until he 


had a pair of the tiredest and red- 
dest ears a donkey ever had. 


“Little Donkey, where are you?” 
called Mama Donkey. 

Little Donkey couldn’t answer, 
because his mouth was full of 
food. He couldn’t run either, be- 
cause his stomach was full of food. 
He walked slowly toward Mama 
Donkey. 

“Little Donkey, stop stuffing your 
mouth so full, and come with us. 
We’re all going to the Zoo, to see 
the animals.” 

Little Donkey went over to the 
clear pond, and looked at himself. 
Were his ears just a little longer, 
already? Or was it because he was 
fatter around his middle, and his 
ears just looked longer? 

He had a hard time keeping up 
with the others, and he was so ex- 
cited about going to the Zoo, that 
he almost forgot about his ears 
until he came to the first cage; 
what he saw made him stop and stare! 

In the cage was the strangest ani- 
mal Little Donkey had ever seen. 

“Why, I’ve never seen such a 
long, long tail. Who are you?” 

The animal stared right back at 
Little Donkey. 

“I’m Mr. Long-Tail the Mon- 
key,” said the animal. 

“But where did you get such a 
silly-looking tail?” 

“Tt isn’t silly,” answered Mr. 
Monkey, ‘“‘and it helps me a lot. 
See what I can do with it.” He swung 
up on a limb of a tree and hung 
there, upside down. 

“Gosh, that looks like fun,” said 
Little Donkey, “but you must have 
been pulling your tail for a long, 
long time.” 

Mr. Monkey scratched. his head. 
He didn’t know what. Little Donkey 
was talking about. Before he could: 
think of something to say, Little 
Donkey had walked over to the next 
cage. 

“What crazy-looking people,” 
thought Little Donkey. This ani- 
mal didn’t have a long tail, but it 
did have a long, long neck! 

Little Donkey stretched his own 
neck, to look up at this animal. 

‘“‘“Good-morning,” spoke Little 
Donkey, loudly. “I’m Little Don- 
key; who are you?” 

Just then Mr. Monkey poked 
his head through the bars. 
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“Oh, that’s Mr. Long-Neck the 
Giraffe. Watch him, now.” 

And Little Donkey watched Mr. 
Giraffe eating the leaves off the top 
of the tree. 

“Gosh, Mr. Giraffe, wasn’t it an 
awful job eating so much? Just to 
get such a long neck?”’ 

Mr. Giraffe didn’t answer Little 
Donkey. 

Little Donkey looked into the 
next cage, and laughed out loud. 

“IT know who you are,” he said. 
“You’re Mrs. Kangaroo, and you 
have a pocket, haven't you?” And 
sure enough, just then Baby Kan- 
garoo peeked out of the pocket to 
see Little Donkey. 

And then Little Donkey saw 
Mrs. Kangaroo’s long tail! 

“Beg pardon, Mrs. Kangaroo, 
but is that long tail necessary?” 

“Of course it is,”’ she answered. 
‘‘How do you expect me to leap so 
high, and keep my balance?” 

Little Donkey nodded his head 
thoughtfully. He turned away and 
looked right in at another animal, 
in the last cage. This animal was big, 
and it had the longest nose Little 
Donkey had ever seen! 

Little Donkey just stood there, 
and stared. 


‘““Excuse me,” he said, ‘“‘what 
are you and what is your name?” 

“I’m Mr. Elephant, that’s who 
I am. I’m the biggest animal in the 
land.” 

“Well,” said Little Donkey, “‘you 
have the biggest nose in the land. 
What is it good for, anyway?” 

“What a silly way to talk,” 
snorted Mr. Elephant. “It isn’t 
a nose, it’s a trunk, and it comes 
in very handy.” Mr. Elephant 
quickly turned his back on Little 
Donkey, and walked over to a 
bucket of water. He drank deeply, 
and turned to Little Donkey. Tak- 
ing careful aim, he blew all the 
water out of his trunk! 

Poor Little Donkey. He was wet 
from his ears to his tail, and before 
Mr. Elephant could fill his trunk 
once more, Little Donkey ran away 
from the cage. 

“What an awful place,” said Lit- 
tle Donkey, shaking himself dry. 
“[’m getting out of here, fast.” He 
went over to a corner, and waited 
for Mama and Papa Donkey, and 
brother Jack. 

While Little Donkey was sitting 
there, he had a terrible thought. A 
thought that scared him through 
and through. 


And Little Donkey began to cry. 

“What if my ears grow as long 
as the tail of Mr. Monkey? Or as 
long as the neck of Mr. Giraffe? 
Or even worse, as long as the nose 
of that saucy Mr. Elephant)” 

Little Donkey couldn’t wait for 
Mama or Papa Donkey. He just 
had to see what his ears looked like. 

“Oh dear, maybe I’ve already 
eaten too much, and pulled at my 
ears too much,” he cried. “I don’t 
want to hang by a long tail, or even 
squirt water through a long, long 
nose. I don’t even want long, long 
ears!” 

He trotted as fast as he could, 
through the woods, toward the 
clear pond. He was almost out of 
breath, when he peeked at himself. 

And then he dried his tears, be- 
cause Little Donkey’s ears hadn't 
grown one bit longer. 

“Oh,” he said, thankfully, 
“they're just right for me. Not too 
long, and not too short. But I must 
tell Jack to stop pulling his ears, 
and eating so much, or he’ll grow to 
look like somebody in the Zoo, in- 
stead of a Donkey!” 

Little Donkey tossed his head, 
and perked up his “‘just-right”’ ears. 
He was a very happy Donkey. 


Tommy's Brother Helps Get the Room 
Ready for Fall 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


MMER vacation is almost 
here,” said Miss Brown to the group. 
“We will have to take down our 
June pictures and get our room 
ready for fall.” 

“Can I help you do that?” asked 
Jimmy. 

“That would be very 
anyone else would like to help, that 
would be fine.”’ 

“We could all take our own pic- 
tures down and put them in our 
folders,” suggested Mary. 

“Yes, you could. That is what the 
morning children did this morning. 
I'll get your folders out of the cup- 
board. If you wish, you can find your 
folder first and then take your pic- 
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nice. If 


ture down and put it in your folder. 
You can give the thumb tacks to 
me. Put your folder back in the cup- 
board. | am glad you can all read 
your names. Remember the 
first months of school when you 
had to look at the design you drew 
so you could tell which was your 
picture)” 

“Yes, I remember,” 
the children. 

The children very busy 
taking their pictures down and 
putting them in their folder and 
the folders back in the cupboard 
again. When the first children were 
through, Miss Brown asked them to 
further help her. 


own 


were 


said many of 


“Now you can help me take all 
the colored paper that we lined 
our bulletin boards with down,” 
said Miss Brown. 

“Are we going to put another 
color up for September?” asked 
Jane. 

“What do you think, boys and 
girls)” 

“It makes our room look very 
pretty to have different colors up 
each month on the bulletin boards,” 
said Harriet. 

“It does, | know, but don’t you 
think the paper would fade if we 
left it up all summer?” said Miss 
Brown. 

“That’s true,” said Jimmy. 


‘‘What about the pictures that you 
put up in the room. Won’t the paper 
fade that you mount them on?” 

“Yes, it would, so therefore I 
have these bird pictures that have 
a white frame on. You see, this 
frame I did not put on, but I bought 
them that way. You see, there will 
be nothing on these pictures to fade. 
I have used them before and they 
work out just fine. Some of the birds 
are sitting among fall leaves, so the 
pictures are very appropriate.” 

‘“‘Where did you get the pictures? 
My daddy likes birds. He goes bird 
watching. I sometimes go with 
him,” said John. 

“Your daddy might like to send 
for these pictures. I'll write the 
address down for you and you can 
take it home and give it to him.” 

This is what Miss Brown wrote 
down for John: 

Bird Pictures (Lithographed by 
A. Hoen and Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
From Paintings by Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes). Colored pictures suitable 
for framing. National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, 1129 Vermont Ave., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

“Thank you, Miss Brown, for 
the address,”’ said John, after Miss 
Brown had pinned it on him. 

“Are we going to put pictures all 
around our room?” asked Ralph. 

“Do you think it would be a good 
idea?” 

“Yes, I do, as otherwise where 
you put our pictures up the bulle- 
tin board would be empty and that 
wouldn’t look so nice.” 

“That is what I thought.” 

“We have all the bird pictures 
up and there is still some empty 
bulletin boards,” said Jimmy. 

“I have these transportation pic- 
tures. Do you think the children 
that come to kindergarten in the 
fall will like these pictures?” 

‘““Yes, I remember them from last 
fall. I like airplanes and trains. 
Where did you get these pictures?” 
asked Bill. 

“They were given to me. The air- 
plane pictures came from an air- 
plane factory. They are from 
Douglas Aircraft.” 

“They are so big that if we put 
two of them on the back of our 
piano where we have a _ bulletin 


space,” said Mary. 

“You can pick out the two you 
would like to put there, Mary. Be 
sure to thumb tack them up 
straight,’’ said Miss Brown. 
choose someone to help you. One 
of you can hold the picture in 
place and the other person put the 
thumb tacks in.”’ 

“Would you like to help me, 
Jimmy?” asked Mary. 

“Yes, I would.” 

“What are you going to put on 
our glass cupboard door?’’ asked 
Phyliss. 

“T have these nursery rhyme pic- 
tures that I cut out from a large 
book I bought at the dime store. 
Each picture just fits in the glass. 
Can you count how many panes of 
glass there are on the door that we 
will put a picture in?”’ 

“I know, 10,” said Gerald. 

“No.” 

“Six,”’ said Mary. 

“Te” 

“Eight,” said many of the chil- 
dren. 

“That’s right. I’m glad you could 
tell me. There are eight pictures.” 

‘““How do you make them stay in 
place?”’ asked Marian. 

“T use Scotch tape. See, I put the 
picture behind the glass and then 
tape it in place.” 

“T like the way you put the pic- 
tures behind the glass. It makes 
each one look as though it is in a 
frame,” said Jimmy. 

“Thank you, Jimmy.” 

“Those pictures over there by 
the bathroom door are not straight,” 
said Jack. 

“So they aren't,” said Miss 
Brown. “‘Let’s check all the pictures 
now. I’m glad you remembered 
about spacing the pictures. If you 
bunch them all together, they do 
not look good.” 

Miss Brown checked the pictures 
with the children. She also put some 
on the bulletin boards high up where 
the children could not reach. 

“Why do you put the pictures up 
now? Why don’t you wait until 
school starts in September?’ asked 
Vivian. 

“For several reasons. I found this 
saves me much time and time is 


board it will help that big empty 


very valuable in fall. As it is, I com 

to kindergarten one day befor 

school starts. This room has supplies 
on the tables and some in the hall 
which I have to check and put away. 
You know, you can’t have anything 
left on the tables around the room 
the first day the children come with 
their mothers or daddies. You want 
to have the room all in order. Then 
there are meetings with all the teach- 
ers, some with the principal and con- 
ferences with the parents. Many 
records have to be gotten out as 
soon as possible. Of course, the boys 
and girls are in school. You have 
to give them all your time even be- 
fore and after school in some cases. 
You remember how some of them 
were timid and afraid. Some missed 
their mommies. So you see, getting 
the pictures up now helps me a great 
deal.” 

“IT can see where it does,” said 
Vivian. “Is there anything else we 
can do to help you?” 

“Yes, there is. Will you all check 
the cupboards and see if the right 
toys are in the right boxes and 
that everything is in the right places. 
Some of you can check over our 
story books and see if any need to 
be mended. 

“Ts there anything else,’’ the chil- 
dren asked after those tasks were 
completed. 

“That’s all I can think of right 
now. Tomorrow we will clean the 
aquarium and then everything will 
be ready. If it doesn’t rain between 
now and the few days left before 
school is out we won’t have to play 
out of our cupboards but can play 
outside during activity period. That 
way we know the cupboards are in 
order. 

“How about the crayons and art 
supplies? Aren’t we going to check 
them,” said Jimmy. 

“That’s right. I forgot about 
them. We'll do that tomorrow. It is 
now time for something to eat. 
Mary, you may pass your crackers 
as soon as everyone is ready. Per- 
haps some of you better wash your 
hands before we eat.” 

Would you like to help your 
teacher get the room ready for fall? 
I am sure there are many things 
you can do to help her. 
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Echo and Narcissis 


NATALIE ROSENMAN 


Tus is the story of the echo, 
the voice that sometimes answers 
you. 

There was a lovely nymph who 
lived in days of old. She was a 
happy fairy. She loved to sing and 
dance, but most of all, she loved to 
talk and tell stories. She liked to do 
this so much, that it became a fault. 
She always wanted to have the last 
word. No matter what it was Echo 
would have to speak out. 

When the other nymphs and 
eleves were having a party, it was 
nice to have Echo sing for them, 
for she could make up some funny 
little songs. One elk asked her to 
sing about him, so she began: 

The Elf family has something to see 
Its all in their brand new nursery 

Not one, not two, nor three, nor four 
But five little elves behind that door. 

Then one day, the nymphs and 
elves asked Echo to keep. their 
Queen, Hera, busy in any way she 
wanted. They wished to go off and 
have some fun, instead of getting 
their work done. 

Echo thought for a while, and 
then went to Queen Hera to tell her 
a story. She said: 

Off to the woodland to check her 
trees 

Went Buzzy the Queen of the bum- 
ble bees 

She held in her hand a ring of keys 

Around her neck was a garland of 
leaves 

Busy was the hive of subject bees 

For all of them were anxious to 
please 

Her highness, the Queen of the 
bumble bees.”’ 

Queen Hera said, “That’s a nice 
story, but we can’t sit idly all day 
long. Something must be wrong. 
Where are those nymphs? Where 
are those elves? Why aren't they 
busying themselves?’’ Angrily she 
went hither and yon. She went 
through the bushes and further on. 
She could see that none of the 
tasks were done. She knew the 


nymphs were off having fun. 
Hera was 


Queen angry. . This 


wasn’t the first time the nymphs 
went off like that. She knew Echo 
had something to do with it. She 
turned to Echo. She would have to 
punish her. She thought a moment 
and then she said, “I charge you 
now. You must hold your tongue in 
tow. 

Never to speak is your fate 

Unless perhaps to speak too late 
You cannot talk at all 

Except to answer someone’s call.” 

Poor Echo had lost her voice. To 
plead her case was no longer her 
choice. Sadly she went off to the 
woods. For a long time she was 
very unhappy. As time went by, 
she made friends with the animals 
and birds and she seemed to forget 
her troubles. 

Then one day bright and early, 
she happened to see Narcissis, the 
hunter. He was handsome and tall, 
and everyone who saw him admired 
him. He lived in the forest and 
hunted all day. His aim was good, 
and his arrow sure, and he never 
missed his mark. 

Echo saw him and was charmed. 
She followed him around, but she 
could not talk to him. How she 
wished she could speak. She would 
try to say such nice things. But she 
could not begin one word. She had 
to wait until someone else spoke 
first. 

One day Narcissis heard a rustling 
of the leaves, as Echo was following 
him. He called, “‘Who is there)” 

Echo could but answer, “There.” 

“Who is again he called. 

Echo answered only, ““Who is it)” 
and was stalled. 

Narcissis looked all about, but 
no one would come out. “Come on,” 
he said. 

“On,” answered 
heart bled. 

‘Narcissis was angry. Narcissis was 
riled. Whoever it was had Narcissis 
beguiled. He shouted even louder, 
“Come forth and show yourself.” 

Her meek answer was only, “Show 
yourself.” 

“But here I am,” he taunted. 


Echo, as_ her 


“Here I am,” came her answer 
undaunted. 

His anger mounted as he searched 
in vain. Echo was afraid to show 
herself. If only she could explain, 
but she knew Narcissis could never 
understand her as she was then. 

She hid behind a tree. From there 
she could watch him. He looked all 
about. He was getting tired and 
thirsty. Finally he found.a small 
creek. In the clear pool, he saw his 
reflection. He stopped and looked. 
“What perfection!’ Narcissis had 
never seen his own face. He never 
knew of his beauty and grace. He 
could not help but wonder and stare. 
Never before had he seen anyone so 
fair. 

He did not realize it was only his 
own face he saw pictured in the 
pool. He wanted to talk to this 
picture. The only object that filled 
his mind, was the sight in the water 
that held him spell-blind. 

Poor Echo knew the truth. But 
she could not say anything to warn 
him. She could only watch and wait. 

Narcissis leaned down to drink. 
At the touch of his hand, the picture 
began to sink. “Don’t go, I want to 
talk to you,” he pleaded. 

(How Echo wished she could give 
him the help he needed.) 

*‘Who are you?” he started to ask. 

“Who are you)” poor 
reply was a task. 

As he reached forward again to 
clutch, the figure in the water 
seemed to answer his touch. Then 
the figure disappeared as he further 
reached. ““Why do you leave at my 
touch?” he beseeched. 

Nearby, Echo was 
answer again. 

Narcissis finally fell into the pool 
with his picture face. Now he knew 
the answer to his chase. He swam 
to the shore and left the place. 

To this day, in many pools a white 
flower may be found. Narcissis’ 
name it bears, and it is graceful and 
fair. 

As for Echo, for a while she pined 
away in sorrow. Yet in caves and 
canyons hollow, she is still ready to 


Echo’s 


forced to 


reply to anyone’s call or sigh, 
Though nothing is left but her 
voice, the last word is still her 
choice. 
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Elephas, a Brainy 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Eepnas turned her trunk 
this way and that to sniff the breeze. 
But all seemed safe there was 
no smell of tigers anywhere near. 
She moved with a sort of rhythm, 
shifting her weight a little to ease 
first one round foot, then another. 
For she weighed several tons. She 
had to keep her weight on all four 
feet at once. She could never jump. 

A chunky person, she could eat 
a quarter of a ton a day of the leaves 
and twigs and tall elephant grass 
that was her food. She could drink 
30 gallons of water. She always ate a 
big meal as soon as her work was 
over. Then she tramped silently 
down to the river bank and hosed 
herself down with her trunk and 
she was ready for sleep, though she 
would only kneel. Once get her down 
on her side, like a calf, and the 
chances were she could never get up 
without help. 

She had been working from late 
afternoon far into the night. And 
she would work again from before 
sun-up till mid-forenoon. But then 
she would eat and sleep again. And 
her keeper always gave her a long 
week-end. 

Their work was hauling logs down 
out of the teakwood forests. The 
mountain trails were steep, and 
often she had to push down some 
tree that stood in their way. But 
that was easy. She just laid the bony 
front of her head against the trunk 
and shoved. In fact, since it brought 
the leaves of the tree top within 
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reach of her trunk, her keeper usu- 
ally let her stop and lunch for a few 
minutes, and draw a few trunkfuls 
of water to squirt into her mouth. 

Here he came now, a little brown 
man who had been with her ever 
since they both had been young- 
sters. They would probably always 
be together, since elephants and 
men live about the same length of 
time. And they were the best of 
friends. Now he called greetings in 
his kind voice, and patted her on 
the cheek. And she laid the tip of 
her trunk fondly across his bare 
shoulders. Then they set off up the 
trail, for they had many teakwood 
logs to drag down to the freight 
boats. Elephas was a brainy beast. 
She could almost have done this 
work alone, but he always went 
with her, and guided her over the 
rough places. 

That night Elephas could hear 
some of her cousins far back in the 
jungle. They were roaring their 
loudest, to scare tigers away. It 
must be that one of them had just 
given birth to a baby. Baby ele- 
phants are guarded not alone by 
their mothers, but by their aunts, 
when they are tiny. For they are 
scarce three feet long and weigh no 
more than 200 pounds. Unable to 
run much through the jungle, they 
would be easy prey for a tiger. They 
keep close beside their mothers till 
they are at least between four and 


five years old. And then they keep 


with the herd till they are grown, 
and trained to work. 

Where there is a wild herd, the 
fathers with their long tusks circle 
the herd, if there is danger, with the 
babies and their mothers inside. 
Then if one of them is wounded, 
two of his herd mates will help him 
along with their trunks or lift him 
on their tusks. They stand by each 
other, one for all and all for each. 

The older elephants also help 
train the younger workers. Men 
mounted on tame elephants will 
drive the wild ones into the corral, 
or stand by while the wild ones find 
what it is like to have riders. And 
before that, if the mothers of the 
little elephants have to work, one 
auntie will teach as many as six 
youngsters at a time how to forage. 
Then the little elephants make big 
balls of clay or mud and play with 
them, batting these balls back and 
forth as gaily as you please. 

The elephants most often trained 
to work nowadays are the Asian 
mother elephants. These chunky 
elephants are often eight feet tall 
by the time they are grown. They 
are the ones trained for circuses, 
too. The father elephants sometimes 
grow to eleven feet tall. They sleep 
standing up. They travel single 
file, sliding down the mud banks 
with legs straight out before or 
behind them. 

But Elephas’ cousins in Africa 
are even larger. That is, those that 
feed on the tall elephant grass are. 
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(Those that live in the woods of 
West Africa, though, are smaller). 
They also feed in reed swamps and 
bamboo thickets. Their twelve molar 
teeth are just right for grinding 
and crunching such fodder. The 
males fight each other with their 
long tusks. They shuffle along twice 
as fast as a man can walk. Their 
toes have nails. 

“Elephant gray” is the color of 


Animals Do Talk 


most of them, though some paler 
ones have been called “white.” 

Their ropy tails each have a stiff 
tuft of hair on the end. 


The elephant’s trunk is really a 
lengthened nose and upper lip. 
When one lifts a heavy log on her 
tusks, her trunk helps steady it. 

A “rogue” elephant is one that 
has been driven from the herd. 


(A True Story) 
HELEN NORBECK LAWRENCE 


One DAY in the early fall, I 
was sitting in the noon sunshine on 
my porch, when I heard a loud 
whirring noise in the yard. 

Looking up, I saw Toby, a tame 
squirrel who lived in our pecan tree, 
dash up the tree and fling himself 
face downward on his stomach as 
though in great anguish. 

Two young school boys emerged 
from the yard in the rear of the 
house. One of them was carrying a 
sling shot. 

When they saw me _ standing 
there, they ran back the way they 
had come. Then I knew that our 
Toby had been hit and hurt by the 
sling shot. I ran in search of the boys, 
but they had vanished over the 
garden wall. I talked to Toby, try- 
ing to comfort him, but he still lay 
prone with his face down against 
the bough of the pecan tree. 

Then I returned to my chair in 
the sun to watch him. Soon I saw 
him sit erect and deliver a most 
eloquent sermon on wicked boys 
who tried to hurt animals who had 
never harmed anyone. 

The talk went on in loud tones, a 
real sermon delivered with forceful 
eloquence and sincerity — even if 
it was spoken in squirrel language. 
It lasted a half an hour. 

Then he flung himself face down 
again against the bough and lay so 
still I feared him dead. 
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Never had I been so touched, nor 
so enlightened, for I had truly heard 
a squirrel talking, and could under- 
stand what he said. 


I tried again to reach him, but to 
no avail. He stayed in the same 
prone position until evening. He 
was too frightened and hurt to come 
down, even to his old friend. In the 
morning he was gone. 


I sorrowed for the poor, gay, busy 
little squirrel who had so endeared 
himself to our family. For several 
months we mourned his loss. The 
pigeons came daily, now that he 
was gone, to peck at his precious 
pecans. One day in December, we 
little 
about in the yard and watched 


saw a squirrel scampering 
carefully to see if it was our dear 
Toby. Yes, surely he had regained 
enough confidence in his friends to 
return to his home. I always have 
been sorry that those thoughtless 
boys could not have listened with 
me to the little squirrel’s opinion of 
wicked boys, who cruelly hurt and 
frighten little defenseless animals. 
Then they might have been made to 


believe, as I was, that animals 


really can talk. 


Once, long ago, creatures very 
like elephants lived as far North as 
the tundra of northern Canada 
and Alaska. These were the woolly 
mammoths one sees in museums. 
They were covered with long hair 
to keep them from freezing. And 
some of them stood thirteen feet 
tall, at the shoulder. Their curling 


tusks were tremendous. 


When the Lights Are On 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I like to look out of the windows 
When the lights are on at night. 
The houses up and down the street 


Make such a pleasant sight. 


I watch the windows get lit up 

From dark, and then to bright. 
I like to look out of the windows 
When the lights are on at night. 


Tired 
aching 
feet 


can 
cripple 
sales, too 


@ When every 
step’s such 
agony, your 
face shows it 
—and sales 
can suffer. 
That’s why so many yi => 
smart girls rub cn 

Absorbine Jr. at the first sign of 
foot fatigue. 

Soothing, cooling Absorbine Jr. acts 
fast to bring blessed relief —relaxing 
those tired, aching muscles and speed- 
ing the pain away. 

Result? Feet feel better . . . you feel 
better . . . and it shows in your face and 
your sales record. Get Absorbine Jr. 
today—wherever drugs are sold. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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Exhibits in School Halls 
(From Page 15) 
Sometimes children suggest the sub- 
ject, ‘Space Ships.” All who wish 

enter the exhibit. 

The exhibits must not be left up 
too long. Each needs to be changed 
once a month or oftener or interest 
lags. 

A creative subject needs a creative 
enthusiastic teacher, someone who 
cares. There is no place for indif- 
ference in art teaching. Many of 
the finest modern school buildings 
have left out this important func- 
tion of a hall — that of displaying 
children’s creative work. 


Water Color—Wet and Dry 
(From Page 19) 
Second, try yellow and red, or all 
three, yellow, red, blue. I advocate 
that they use the lighter color first, 
thus keeping the water clear and 
clean longer. Set these aside to dry. 

Return to the better of your 
washes of one color. They will be 
dry now. Superimpose a picture or 
design with a darker dryer color on 
this wash. It makes a nicely con- 
trasted scene. 

Now, return to the wash with sev- 
eral colors. Cut one of these into an 
abstract shape. Cut holes in the 
center to fit with exterior cutting 
design. Paste this design on a black 
or darker color paper which har- 
monizes or compliments the wash. 

There are dozens of little painting 
projects for young children. The im- 
portant fact, however, as always, 
is the attitude, the approach, or 
as I like to call it, the “pitch.” 
That sense of a thrill as felt in the 
child in his activity of experimenta- 
tion, a “doing it myself,’ and a 
feeling of accomplishment are most 
important. Do not be afraid of water 
color. Children aren’t. Let them ex- 
plore this field. Watch for long- 
sighted principles not for ‘‘finish”’ 
in each painting. Remember, it is 
the process — nol the product which 
little children profit by. 


Summer Riddles 

(From Page 35) 
is I. I seldom fly high, and I love to 
sit on a fence post and sing a loud, 
clear, sweet song. 
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Teaching Aids Department 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS ; 


Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2, Massachusetts 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RATLROADS 
School and College Service 
Please send me a free copy of “Ride the High Iron!’’ —“ajcartoon narrative 


on passenger train facilities and services, together with a copyzof the related 
Lesson Guide. 


Street .. 


WONDER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Please send me your full-color illustration sheet showing the four different 
types of Wonder Horses — and including description. 


M. GRUMBACHER, INC. 
Please send me Dong Kingman’s “Water Color Notes,” a 10-page reprint 
of this famous artist’s painting method, plus a list of Grumbacher colors, 
apers and brushes recommended by Mr. Kingman to his students. Profusely 
illustrated. 
SENECA NOVELTY COMPANY 
Please send me free literature and price of your rulers to be used in elementary 
grades. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Please send me your wonderful full color instructive folder entitled ‘‘Modeling 
With Clay.” 
ae ee Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 
ROCK YIT7- TEACHERS In Great Demand and Receive Highest Salaries. 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.Nat Bann 


Free Enr. Largest In West. Wm. 


uffer, Ph.D., 
Mer. EFNROL 


NOW. We'll place you promptly. 


This is the way I look. I am larger 
than a robin. The upper part of my 
body is dark brown, mottled with 
black and buff; head striped with a 
yellow line through the center and 
a yellow line over each eye, alternat- 
ing with two dark stripes; cheeks 
gray; under part yellow; a V-shaped 


band on breast; tail short. Do you 
think I am good-looking? 

My nest is built on the ground in 
a tall clump of grass and usually is 
well hidden. In it are four to six 
white eggs, spotted with cinnamon 
brown. 

Who am I? 
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A Program in Weeks 
THE HARMONY BAND 


Send for FREE catalog 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 N. 9th St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


From Truck Farm to Market 
(From Page 31) 


“New Music Horizons” by Mc- 
Conathy, Book III — Pub. Silver, 
Burdett “We Farmers Go To 
Market” 

‘Rhythms and Rimes” by Glenn 
— Pub. Ginn 1936 — **To Market,” 
“Market Day,” “My Garden,” 
“The Orchard” 

“The First Grade Book” by Pitts 
— Pub. Ginn 1949 ‘Planting 
Seeds,” ““My Garden”’ 

“Tuning Up” by Glenn 
Ginn 1943 — “The 
Farmer” 


— Pub. 
Unlucky 


X. Tests for **From Truck Farm 
To Market’’: 

1. Draw a line between each 
one of the workers and the 
work he does: 


market master 
inspector 


grows garden truck 

sees that rules of market 
are kept 

sells food at the market 

checks stalls to see if food 
is kept fresh and clean 

Market man helps the market master 


2. Find the Right Words to 
complete these sentences: 

A truck farm is usually 
than a general farm. 

Truck farms are usually 
a town or city. 

Some of the raised on 
truck farms are carrots, turnips, 
onions, radishes, lettuce, asparagus, 
spinach, and cauliflower. 

Some of the grown on 
truck farms are grapes, plums, and 
apples. 

Almost all truck farmers raise 


truck farmer 
assistant market 
master 


means to carry from 
one place to another. 
means farm or gar- 


den products. 

Plants may be started ........ 
in a hotbed than in a garden. 

We have 
vegetables and fruits to eat than 
people used to have. 

Often people who have stands 
at the market are from other coun- 


kinds of 


tries, such as Germany and 
earlier — smaller — vegetables 
— Transport — more Italy — 
Produce — near — fruits — pota- 
toes 

3. Draw a picture to answer 
the following riddle: 
First it was a_ pretty 
dressed in pink and white, 
Then it was a tiny ball, almost 

hid from sight. 
Round and green and large it 
grew — then it turned to red. 
It will make a splendid pie for 
your Thanksgiving Spread. 
4, Classify the words in the list 
below under these headings: 


flower, 


The Truck Farm — The 
City Market 

stalls truck farmer 
market master bee _ hives 
plow weeds 

hotbed vineyard 
inspector chicken house 
stand A pit 


5. Write on a piece of paper 
What this tells you to do. 
Write answers only. 

1. Name six ways that produce 
is transported. 

2. What does the market man 
do with the money paid him 
for food he sells? 

3. What is meant by garden 
truck? 

1. Who collects rent for the 

use of the stalls at the mar- 

ket? 

5. Name three things besides 
fruit and vegetables which 
are often sold at the market 

6. Classify the following fruit 

and vegetables under these 

headings: Sold by the dozen 


— Sold by the bunch — 
Sold by the pound 

carrots beets 
radishes oranges 
onions tomatoes 
plums beans 
potatoes turnips 
peaches parsnips 
celery grapefruit 


7. Complete the following by 
naming three vegetables or 
fruits for each: 

Some fruits that grow on trees: 


We eat the stem of the 


Some fruits that are purple 
Some fruits that are red: 
Some vegetables that are yel- 
Some fruits that are yellow: 


8. Write out price tags and 
labels for six vegetables and 
six fruits sold at the market. 

9. Make a series of crayon 
pictures tracing the tomato 
from the time the seed is 
planted in a hotbed to the 
time it is sold at the market. 


Notes f:om Your Audio-Visual 
(From Page 2) 

are published by C. C. Birchard & 
Company of Boston, Mass. The 
books are accepted as standards in 
many schools and the records will 
help any classroom teacher get the 
most out of the books. One of the 
most inspiring demonstrations we 
have ever seen with these records 
was given to a group of teachers in 
Missouri by Miss Mildred Parks, 
an excellent teacher, who is now 
acting as Educational Consultant 
for C. C. Birchard Co. Miss Parks 
uses the records to introduce meth- 
ods of teaching Rote Songs and be- 
ginning of Music Skills. Miss Vivian 
Newacheck in Canton, Ohio, has 
used recordings of the CRG and 
YPR to help her classroom teachers 
organize rhythm bands like the one 
illustrated in the photograph (en- 
closed) reproduced above. For crea- 
tive rhythms she used records like 
“My Playful Scarf,” CRG No. 1019 
and allowed the children freedom of 
rhythm activity with no more equip- 
ment than the use of simple scarfs, 
as you can see in the photograph. In 
this way children find music a truly 
creative medium. 
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We eat the leaves of the ......, 

We eat the roots of the ......., 

We eat the fruit of the ......., 

pe We eat the seed of the ......., 
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Gay hats, holiday hats, party hats—Quick and easy to make for 
all occasions. Snipped from brilliant, versatile Bull’s Eye Construction 
Paper, colored with Crayrite Crayons or Milton Bradley Poster 
Colors and snapped together with quick-sticking Adhezo Paste, 
Snip-Snap Hais constitute an exciting and creative art project for 
any classroom. Superior results are assured when the components 
Cut circle, score inner circle with scissors, of an art project are produced to be used with one another—keyed 
make one cut from edge of circle to center. 
Decorate, crease, fit and paste together. to be used together—Milton Bradley Art Materials offer complete 
integration. Your guarantee of success. 


HOW TO MAKE SNIP-SNAP HATS 


Cut 12” x 18” Bull’s Eye Construction Paper and score with scissor 
blade as indicated in steps 1, 2, 3, or 4. Add appropriate decora- 
tions with Crayrite Crayons; Milton Bradley Poster Colors or both. 
Now coax fold along scoring. Bull’s Eye makes a crisp fold that 
may be reversed without cracking. Shape hat, adjusting it to 
individual head size and tack ends together with Adhezo Paste, 
to hold permanently at required size. Pink brim with pinking shears 
: if desired. Add paper feathers, tassels or other trimmings securing 
Round two corners of 12° x 18° paper. 
Score as shown. Decorute. Crease, fit and them with Adhezo. 


paste. Hat may be worn with brim front 


or back. Why not file this idea for ready reference? Gratifying to teacher, 
pupil and parent, this colorful project may be undertaken with 
minimum preparation because ALL of the necessary ingredients 
may be acquired from MILTON BRADLEY-—THE ONE COMPLETE 
SOURCE FOR ALL YOUR ART MATERIAL NEEDS. 


A Dutch or peasant hat using 12” x 18” 
Bull's Eye cut and scored as shown, 


ER 


3 CERTIFIED: 


Make with two circles of contrasting color. 
Score and cut as shown. Fringe may be 
curled. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
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